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Baby  boomers  earn  more  than 


They  control  nearly 
of  the  nation's  financial  assets. 

They  have  $750 billion 

spending  power. 

what  are  you 
waitingfor? 


in 
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“I  KNOW  WE  KNOW  STUFF. 
I’M  JUST  NOT 
SURE  WHAT  WE  KNOW.” 
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IBM,  the  IBM  logo,  DB2,  the  On  Demand  logo  and  Express  Portfolio  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United 
States  and/or  other  countries.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  ©2004  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


ibm.com/ondemand 


Customer  information.  Sales  figures.  Cost  analyses.  You’re  a  mid¬ 
sized  company  sitting  atop  a  data  mountain.  And  buried  somewhere 
in  there  is  the  information  you  need  to  make  better  business 
decisions.  On  demand  decisions.  The  kind  that  improve  customer 
service  and  trump  your  competitors.  The  only  question  is,  how  do 

you  get  at  it?  “DATA  MINE  LIKE  THE  BIG  BOYS?” 

That  would  be  a  good  start.  And  it’s  where  IBM  and  IBM  Business 
Partners  come  in.  First,  we  help  you  discover  where  all  that 
valuable  data  is  hiding.  (Hint:  it’s  usually  in  disparate  and 
disjointed  IT  systems  or  arcane  processes.)  Then,  we  help 
identify  the  information  that’s  most  useful  to  you:  the  data  that 
gives  you  an  edge.  Finally,  we  help  create  the  systems  you  need 
to  store,  protect  and  organize  that  critical  data,  day  in,  day  out. 


IF  WE  COULD  AFFORD  THAT,  WE’D  ALREADY  BE  DOING  IT.” 

Which  brings  us  to  the  good  news:  the  IBM  Express  Portfolio™  of 
offerings.  Hardware,  software,  services  and  financing,  designed 
specifically  for  mid-sized  companies  (their  needs  and  their 
wallets).  Like  DB2®  Content  Manager  Express,  which  can  integrate 
seamlessly  with  your  existing  business  applications,  helping  you 
manage  and  share  information  (even  the  information  in  faxes  and 

scanned  images)  “NOW  I  FEEL  LIKE  I  KNOW  SOMETHING. 

You  do.  You  know  there  are  insights  in  that  mass  of  data.  And  like 

the  thousands  of  companies  that  already  benefit  from  the 

IBM  Express  Portfolio,  you  know  just  where  to  start  digging: 

ibm.com/businesscenter/expressportfoiio 

IBM  EXPRESS  PORTFOLIO  -  BUILT  FOR  MID-SIZED  BUSINESSES. 
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f  AT  LAST, 

YOU  CAN 

PROUDLY 

STAND  BEFORE 
YOUR  CEO  AND 

PROCLAIM, 

'YES,  MY 
MARKETING 
DEPARTMENT 
MAKES 

MONEY!" 
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Shout  it  from  the  highest  reaches  of  the  boardroom.  Inform  the  C-suite  as  soon  as  possible  that 
marketing  is  a  financial  boon  to  the  organization.  Because  Affinium  EMM  software  from  Unica 
allows  you  to  plan,  manage,  execute  and  measure  your  marketing  like  never  before.  Now  you  can 
be  certain  which  marketing  programs  provide  a  return  and  which  don't. 

Find  out  how  Unica  has  helped  companies  achieve  their  marketing  goals.  Cal!  1-877-864-2261  x331 
or  visit  www.unica.com/casestudies.  And  enjoy  a  measurably  different  relationship  with  your  CEO. 


©  2004  Unica  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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10%  Increase 


Revenue 


Metrics  Drive 


in  Annua  On  ne 


George  4 
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Coremetrics  provides  CompUSA  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  online  customer 
behavior  needed  to  drive  online  commerce. 
By  optimizing  product  merchandising, 
targeted  marketing  and  site  navigation, 
CompUSA  has  significantly  boosted  online 
channel  revenue. 

“Data-driven  decisions  are  essential  to 
ensuring  success  across  the  enterprise, 
and  Coremetrics  provides  a  rich  platform 
from  which  to  make  optimal  decisions. 
Coremetrics  completely  transformed  the  way 
we  measure  and  manage  the  business,” 
said  George  Coll. 
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COREMETRICS  ;;; 


LIVE  Customer  Profiles  Drive  Real  Results. 

1.877.721. CO  RE 
www.coremetrics.com 


George  is  responsible  for  all  of  CompUSA’s 
online  initiatives.  He  relies  on  Coremetrics 
to  drive  decisions  that  are  critical  to  running 
their  online  businesses,  realizing  significant 
gains  in  revenue,  and  improving  customer 
experience. 

Learn  how  you  too  can  use  Coremetrics  2005 
to  boost  your  revenues  by  visiting 
Coremetrics.com/CompUSA  to  request 
a  case  study. 
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"We  drive  the  creative 
with  quantitative 
measurements." 

-Ed  Whitehead,  CMO,  Lands'  End 
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Learn  the  secrets  of  tapping 
the  baby  boom  generation 
from  Ken  Dychtwald,  CEO 
of  Age  Wave.  Go  online  and 
ask  him  a  question.  Read 
more  about  marketing  to 
baby  boomers  in  "When 
Gray  Equals  Green,"  Page  26. 


youthful,  and  they 
have  plenty  of  S 

money."  -Ken  Dychtwald 
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Search  Marketing  —  the  Ultimate  Prospecting  Tool 

iProspect  is  the  Original®  Search  Engine  Marketing  Firm.  We  help  many 
of  the  world's  most  successful  brands  maximize  their  online  marketing 
ROI  through  natural  search  engine  optimization,  paid  inclusion  management 
as  an  Overture  OSMX  partner,  pay  per  click  advertising  management  via 
our  own  patent-pending  bid  management  agent  called  iSEBA™,  Web 
analytics  through  our  own  SEM-configured  version  of  WebTrends™?  and 
our  own  website  conversion  enhancementSM  service.  iProspect  was 
awarded  "Best  Search  Engine  Marketing  Vendor  for  2004"  by  ClickZ  and 
was  the  only  firm  awarded  an  A+  rating  in  MarketingSherpa's  Buyers' 

Guide  to  Search  Engine  Optimization  Firms. 


For  Free  Consultation: 

Call:  800.522.1152  (Ask  for  Sales) 
Email:  interest@iprospect.com 
Visit:  www.iprospect.com 

Prospect 

The  Original  Search  Engine  m  Marketing  Finn 
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I  AGREE  WITH  many  of  the  ideas  expressed 
here  ("A  Letter  to  My  Boss,"  December). 

But  it  does  serious  damage  to  a  CMO's  repu¬ 
tation  to  demonstrate  such  a  glaring  lack  of 
knowledge  about  financial  statements. 
"Goodwill"  on  the  balance  sheet  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  "the  feeling  our  consumers 
have  for  our  brands."  1 1  is  a  mechanism  to 
represent  the  difference  between  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  and  the  fair  market  value  of  an 
acquired  company's  assets.  Sure,  metrics 
and  processes  can  be  useful  tools,  but  a 
CMO  will  be  sorely  disappointed  if  he  or 
she  looks  for  any  marketing  activities  to 
change  the  "goodwill"  line  item. 

JENNIFER  ERNST 
Manager,  Communications 
Palo  Alto  Research  Center 

Blogging  for  Insights 

THE  GROWTH  of  "blogs"  ("New  Kids  on  the 
Blog,"  November)  provides  a  great  place  for 
astute  marketers  and  market  researchers 
to  develop  insight  and  ideas  for  the  focus  of 
efforts.  You  might  have  to  go  through  a 
large  amount  of  "rant  and  rave"  to  get 
those  kernels  of  insight,  but  they  are 
worth  it. 

BARRY  W.  DENNIS 

President 

Netweb/Omni 

Connect  Customer  to  Product 

MANY  OF  THE  INITIAL  respondents  may 
have  missed  the  broader  meaning  of 


Striking  a  Nerve 


In  the  December  issue,  the  new  CMO  who  outlined  his  role  for  the 
CEO  in  "A  Letter  to  My  Boss"  hit  a  nerve  with  readers.  Plus,  "A  Mar¬ 
keting  Manifesto,"  from  our  premiere  issue  in  September,  continues 
to  spark  discussion  around  earning  credibility  with  customers. 


Mohanbir  S.  Sawhney's  point  ("Marketing 
Manifesto  Point  Three:  Earn  Credibility 
Through  Customer  Expertise,"  Septem¬ 
ber).  Sawhney  is  trying  to  get  CMOs  to 
understand  that  they  should  take  their 
knowledge  of  the  customer  and  use  it  as 
the  currency  needed  to  gain  entry  into 
upstream  discussions  regarding  new  prod¬ 
uct  design  and  implementation.  Clearly, 
marketing  personnel  ought  to  be  busy  get¬ 
ting  to  know  their  customers.  That  point  is 
basic  and  fundamental  to  why  they  exist. 

However,  marketing  personnel  need  to 
be  more  proactive  by  injecting  customer 
profile  information  into  discussions  that 
relate  to  how  their  company's  product  or 
service  ought  to  be  designed,  so  that  they 
are  marketing  something  acceptable 
instead  of  being  handed  a  new  product  or 
service  and  being  asked  to  build  a  campaign 
around  it. 

DARRYL  ROBINSON 
Analyst 

The  Sunflower  Gro u p 

We're  Not  Worthy! 

THANK  YOU  FOR  thinking  of  what  busi- 
ness-to-business  marketing  and  communi¬ 
cations  people  want  to  see  and  need  to  read. 
Right  on  target,  and  appreciated. 

D.  MIKE  PENNINGTON 
Senior  Director 

Global  Marketing  Communications 
CommercialVehicle  Systems  and  Aftermarkets 
ArvinMeritor 
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I  JUST  READ  MY  SECOND  ISSUE  of  CMO 

and  was  glad  to  see  that  you  continue  to 
publish  a  magazine  worthy  of  reading 
cover  to  cover.  I  look  forward  to  getting 
my  next  issue. 

MOLLIE  SPILMAN 
SVP,  Marketing 
Advertising.com 
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about  IDG  International  Data  Group  (IDG),  the  leading 
global  provider  of  IT  media,  research,  conferences  and 
events,  informs  more  people  about  technology  than  any 
other  company  in  the  world.  Offering  the  widest  range  of 
media  options,  IDG  reaches  more  than  120  million  technol¬ 
ogy  buyers  in  85  countries  representing  95  percent  of 
worldwide  IT  spending.  IDG  publishes  more  than  300 
newspapers  and  magazines  in  85  countries,  led  by  the 
Computerworld,  Infoworld,  Macworld,  Network  World,  PC 
World  and  CIO  global  product  lines.  IDG  offers  online  users 
the  largest  network  of  technology-specific  sites  around  the 
world  through  IDG.net  twww.idg.net),  a  gateway  to  IDG's 
330  websites  powered  by  more  than  2,000  journalists 
reporting  from  every  continent  in  the  world.  IDG  also  pro¬ 
duces  168  technology-related  conferences  and  events,  and 
research  company  IDC  provides  global  market  intelligence, 
analysis  and  forecasts  in  43  countries. 
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Creative  marketing  wins  awards. 
Balanced  marketing  gets  results. 


When  it  comes  to  marketing,  results,  not  awards,  build  the  bottom  line.  That’s  why  effective  marketing  combines 
intuition  and  analysis — a  balance  of  art  and  science.  Because  the  art  of  marketing  will  only  take  you  so  far.  To 
evaluate  what  you  did  and  whether  it  worked,  you  need  science.  Which  is  where  active  market  intelligence  from 
Biz360®  comes  in.  With  active  market  intelligence,  you  can  manage  corporate  reputation.  Monitor  the  strength  of  your 
brands.  And  talk  about  marketing  ROI  with  pinpoint  accuracy.  When  the  reputation  of  your  company  and  the  fate  of 
its  brands  are  in  your  hands,  invest  in  some  science.  Biz360.  The  science  of  marketing.1 


TM 


Learn  about  the  science  of  marketing  with  an  on-demand  web  presentation  entitled 
‘Marketing  Performance  Measurement:  The  New  Strategic  Imperative’. 

Visit  www.biz360.com/cmomag12 
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Eat  Your  Own 
Dog  Food _ 


1 


EW  YEAR'S  RESOLUTIONS  are  an  annual  exercise  in  futility 
for  me.  Since  most  of  my  self-improvement  pledges  are  hope¬ 
lessly  shattered  before  I  finish  writing  them  down,  this  year  I'm 
trying  something  new:  submitting  resolutions  for  you.  Invoking 
a  cheap  journalistic  ploy,  I've  recycled  a  few  of  the  messages 
you've  so  artfully  crafted  for  the  general  public.  Consider  it  my 


humble  way  of  giving  back  to  the  CMO 
community. 

Before  you  resolve  to  do  anything  this 
year,  you  need  to  answer  a  fundamental 
question:  Is  it  in  you?  If  you  want  your  boss 
and  your  peers  to  view  marketing  as  a 
strategic  player,  you  have  to  want  it.  And 
you  have  to  earn  it. 

One  way  to  raise  the  respect  meter  is  to 
invent  new  approaches.  Push  yourself  and 
your  team  to  develop  innovative  solu¬ 
tions  to  long-standing  problems.  Create 
metrics  for  the  parts  of  your  organization 
that  cynics  think  can't  be  measured.  Seek 
out  new  high-value  customer  segments. 
Always  dream  up.  How  can  marketing  help 
the  business  grow? 

What  can  Brown  do  for  you?  I  don't  know 
this  Brown  dude,  but  if  he's  good  with 
either  numbers  or  technology,  hire  him. 
CMOs  need  to  expand  the  skill  sets  of  their 
personnel  if  they  want  to  increase  the  pro¬ 


file — and  the  impact — of  marketing.  How 
many  members  of  your  core  team  are  tech- 
sawy?  How  many  can  talk  ROI  with  the 
finance  team?  The  additional  expertise  you 
bring  to  bear  in  these  areas  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  changing  the  perception  of 
marketing  throughout  the  organization. 

Remember,  everything  is  possible — 
unless  you're  lacking  commitment  from 
your  CEO  and  your  board.  If  the  executive 
committee  doesn't  believe  that  marketing 
can  provide  strategic  value  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  it's  up  to  you  to  convince  them  oth¬ 
erwise.  If  you  can't,  you  may  as  well  dust 
off  the  resume;  your  stay  will  be  short. 

But  if  you  can  prove  to  your  CEO  that 
"we  never  stop  workingfor you,"  you're  in 
for  the  ulti mate  d ri vi ng experience.  You'll 
play  a  critical  role  in  driving  revenue 
growth,  and  you'll  earn  the  admiration 
of  your  colleagues  on  the  senior  manage¬ 
ment  team. 


Whatever  the  outcome,  don't  allow 
your  work  to  consume  you.  Get  more  from 
life.  Spend  time  with  your  spouse,  your 
kids,  your  parents,  your  friends — anyone 
and  everyone  who's  important  to  you. 
Corny  perhaps,  but  important  nonethe¬ 
less  to  your  long-term  well-being. 

You  know  what  comes  next  .Just  do  it. 


ROB  O'REGAN,  EDITOR  IN  CHIEF 

roregan@cxo.com 
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EVERYTHING. 

Acxiom  makes  growth  possible  with  our 
innovative  approach  to  customer  and  prospect 
data  management  solutions.  It's  why  9  of 
the  top  10  credit  card  issuers,  5  of  the  top 
6  telecom  companies  and  8  of  the  top  9 
automotive  manufacturers  rely  oh  us. 


Sustainable 
growth  through 
customer  retention 
and  acquisition 
is  your  key  to 
long-term  success. 


AgtlOM 


www.acxiom.com 


United  States  •  Canada  •  United  Kingdom  •  France  •  Germany  •  Netherlands  •  Poland  •  Spain  •  Portugal  •  Australia  •  Japan 


■)  2004' Acxiom  Corpora  n.  All  rights  reserved.  Acxiorf)  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Acxiom  Corporation 


Goldfish  last  longer  than  most  CMOs. 


Time  is  not  on  your  side.  But  luckily,  we  are.  We  help  Global  500  companies  grow 
by  getting  more  out  of  their  brands,  their  marketing  investments,  and  their  people. 
To  find  out  how,  visit  www.prophet.com/cmo. 


Building  Great  Brands  and  Businesses  PROPHET 
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Tuned  In 


The  digital  music  scene  is  a  battlefield,  with  all  man¬ 
ner  of  record  companies,  technology  vendors  and 
digital  music  purveyors  jumping  into  the  fray.  It's 
likely  to  get  more  crowded  before  it  thins  out.  And 
competitors  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them  try¬ 
ing  to  outshine  the  shiniest  of  the  bunch:  Apple. 

Since  iPod  debuted  in  2001,  Apple  has  owned  the 
digital  music  player  market.  The  company's  web¬ 
site  touts  iPod  as  the  "archetypal  digital  music 
player,"  which  is  less  hyperbole  than  plain  truth. 
The  product  and  the  brand  have  become  glued 
together.  (You  rarely  hear  someone  say,  "Wait,  let 
me  grab  my  digital  music  player,"  do  you?) 

How  did  Apple  do  it?  Primarily  by  linking  iPod 
inextricably  with  the  image  Apple  seeks  to  create 
for  all  of  its  progeny:  a  hip,  sleek,  well-designed 
product  that's  as  approachable  as  it  is  sexy  and 
seductive.  Hence  the  touch-sensitive  Apple  Click 
Wheel,  which  makes  for  simple  scrolling  through 
iPod's  music  collection,  and  the  list  of  accessories 
that  make  it  ridiculously  easy  for  users  to  play  the 
thing  in  a  car,  on  a  boat  or  hiking  up  a  mountain. 

Then,  Apple  went  and  made  the  iPod  Mini, 
employing  the  conventional  wisdom  that,  with  dig¬ 
ital  music  players  (as  with  animals  and  snack  foods), 
small  is  cute.  And  cute  sells.  Since  the  iPod  Mini's 
birth,  Apple  has  introduced  two  more  versions  of  the 
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iPod:  the  New  iPod  and  iPod  Photo  (which  lets  users 
carry  and  view  a  substantial  number  of  digital  photos). 

And  so  it  is  that  the  iPod  has  come  to  represent  a 
glorious  union  of  design  and  packaging,  with  the 
necessary  marketing  muscle  to  back  it  up  and  sales 
numbers  to  crow  about. 

Inevitably,  the  rivals  have  come  marching  in. 
Last  year,  Sony  (the  grandfather  of  the  Walkman) 
introduced  the  VAIO  Pocket  Player,  which  also 
holds  a  digital  photo  library  along  with  a  generous 
number  of  songs.  Singapore-based  Creative  has  the 
Zen  Touch,  which  holds  16,000  songs  and  sports  a 
blinkand-you-might-mistake-it-for-an-iPod  look. 
iPod  users  have  long  been  unhappy  with  the  prod¬ 
uct's  battery  life,  so  Creative  gave  the  Zen  Touch  a 
24-hour  battery  life,  twice  that  of  the  newest  iPod. 

The  battleground  extends  beyond  hardware  to 
include  digital  music  formats.  iPod  users  who  buy 
music  online  must  buy  it  from  the  iTunes  website, 
while  Microsoft's  new  MSN  Music  offers  downloads 
for  any  device  running  Microsoft's  Windows  Media 
Audio  (read:  most  of  the  other  devices  out  there). 

The  life-or-death  question  for  the  folks  market¬ 
ing  competitive  products  is  this:  Even  if  current  or 
upcoming  digital  music  players  are  as  good  as  the 
iPod,  will  they  sell  as  well?  Or  has  Apple  created  a 
brand  that  will  trounce  rivals  before  they  realisti¬ 
cally  enter  the  game?  Apple  customers  are  a  relent¬ 
lessly  loyal  lot,  and  there's  no  evidence  that  they'll 
make  a  sudden  switch  to  other  companies'  products 
when  the  time  comes  to  upgrade  and  replace. 

- Meg  Mitchell  Moore 
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Apple  has  sold  more  than 
5  million  iPods  since  the 
digital  music  player's 
debut  in  2001. 

Apple  shipped  2,01 6,000 

iPods  during  its  fiscal  2004 
fourth  quarter. 

Users  have  downloaded  more 
than  1 50  million  songs 
via  Apple's  iTunes  service. 

iPod  Photo  holds  up  to 

25,000  digital 

photos,  enough  to  cover  almost 
5,000  square  feet  of  wall  space. 


SOURCE:  APPLE.COM 
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Deadly 


Brand  irrelevance:  when 
a  market  radically  evolves, 
the  brands  associated  with  it 
risk  becoming  obsolete. 
Brand  managers  must  strive 
to  stay  ahead  of  the  category, 
as  Kodak  is  trying  to  do  with 
digital  photography. 


6  Brand  paranoia:  The 
opposite  of  brand  ego, 
this  is  most  likely  to  occur 
when  a  brand  faces 
increased  competition. 
Symptoms  include  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  file  lawsuits 
against  rivals  and  a  long¬ 
ing  to  imitate  competitors. 


Companies  live  or  die  on  the 
strength  of  their  brands.  Yet 
some  still  get  it  wrong.  Here, 
according  to  Matt  Haig's  book, 
Brand  Failures,  are  the  ways  to 
go  wrong: 


Brand  fatigue:  some 
companies  get  bored  with 
their  own  brands.  When 
that  happens,  creativity 
suffers  and  so  do  sales. 


Brand  amnesia:  when 
a  brand  forgets  what  it  is 
supposed  to  stand  for,  it 
runs  into  trouble— some¬ 
thing  that  often  happens 
when  a  long-standing 
brand  tries  to  create  a 
radical  new  identity  (think 
New  Coke). 


Brand  ego:  Brands 
sometimes  overestimate 
their  own  importance 
or  capability.  When  a  brand 
thinks  it  can  support  a 
market  single-handedly 
(such  as  Polaroid),  beware. 


lightning 


Mark  Twain 


SOURCE  MARK  TWAIN.  LETTER  TO  GEORGE  BAINTON.  OCTOBER  15.  1888 


Brand  deception:  Brands  that  see  the 
marketing  process  as  an  act  of  covering  up 
the  reality  of  their  product  are  doomed  to  fail. 
Consumers  increasingly  connected  via  the 
internet  and  other  technologies  can  no  longer 
be  easily  deceived. 


Brand  megalomania:  some 
brands  want  to  take  over  the 
world  by  expanding  into  every 
product  category.  Some  suc¬ 
ceed,  but  most  lesser  brands 
do  not. 
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YOU  TIMED  YOUR  CAMPAIGN  PERFECTLY. 


Dig  deeper  with  VMS  Integrated  Media  Intelligence  solutions.  Your  campaign  is  on  target.  But 
look  closer,  and  you’ll  see  that  your  primary  competitor  just  launched  a  new  product  test  that  changes  the 
game  completely.  Now,  get  the  competitive  advertising  monitoring  and  analysis  you  need  to  quickly 
counter  threats  —  and  create  opportunities  —  with  Integrated  Media  Intelligence  solutions  from  VMS. 
AdSite,  our  digital  ad  management  platform,  lets  you  easily  track  and  analyze  competitive  advertising 
across  all  media  —  broadcast,  Internet,  print,  radio  and  outdoor.  So  you  see  the  big  picture,  and  can 
drill  all  the  way  down  to  get  the  bottom-line  answers  you  need.  Know  more.  Know  faster.  Know  better. 
With  the  worldwide  leader  in  Integrated  Media  Intelligence,  VMS.  To  know  better,  call  now. 
1.800.VMS.2002.  Or  go  online  to  www.vmsinfo.com 


vms 

KNOW  BETTER. 


©2004  VMS.  All  rights  reserved. 
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World-class  organizations  put  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  the  "softer"  side  of  things.  That  means  focusing  on 
relationships,  motivation,  communication  and  positive  energy. 

i|$fe  I® ' •!; : 


MEETINGS 


Hangin’  on  the  Telephone 


The  Brand  of 

CHAMPIONS 

The  Wheaties  index 

Number  of  athletes  featured  on  Wheaties 
boxes  between  1934 
and  2003: 160 

YearthatJimThorpe,  "greatest 
athlete  of  the  century,"  appeared  on  the 
wheaties  box:  2001 

YearJimThorpe  died:  1953 

Year  in  which  the  first  female  athlete 
appeared  on  the  Wheaties  box:  1 934 

Number  of  boxes  featuring  female 
athletes  in  Wheaties'  first  50  years  and 
last  20  years,  respectively:  4, 9 


Those  nagging  suspicions  you've  always  had 
about  your  colleagues  on  the  remote  end  of  a 
conference  call?  They're  true. 

Nine  out  of  10  employees  admit  to  multitask¬ 
ing  during  an  audio  conference  call,  according  to  a 
study  released  in  December  by  Russell  Research. 
The  survey  was  conducted  among  385  respon¬ 
dents  who  said  they  participate  in  a  conference 
call  at  least  once  every  two  to  three  months. 

Many  of  the  extra  tasks  cited  in  the  survey  are 
business-related:  70  percent  of  the  respondents 
said  they  work  on  other  projects;  5 1  percent  read 
e-mail.  Many  respondents,  however,  see  the  con¬ 
ference  call  as  an  opportunity  to  take  care  of 
other  important  business:  38  percent  of  the 
respondents  said  they  ate  during  a  call;  36  percent 
mute  the  meeting  to  make  or  take  another 
phone  call,  while  9  percent  admitted  to  answer¬ 
ing  nature's  call.  No  surprise,  then,  that  13  per¬ 
cent  cited  a  rest  room  as  the  oddest  place  from 
which  they've  participated  in  a  conference  call. 
Twelve  percent  did  so  from  a  car.  Some  other  off- 
the-beaten-business-path  locations:  the  bed¬ 
room  (2  percent),  in  or  by  a  pool,  in  a  basement,  at 
a  gas  station  and  in  a  kitchen  ( 1  percent  each). 

Other  activities  maybe  attributable  to  simple 
boredom:  Respondents  performed  household 
chores  (7  percent),  surfed  the  Web  (27  percent), 
read  a  magazine  (5  percent)  or  shopped  online 
(5  percent).  Oh,  and  2  percent  copped  to  surfing 
porn  sites — hopefully  not  while  driving. 


One  statistic  points  to  the  disorganized 
nature  of  most  conference  calls:  69  percent  said 
they  spend  time  during  the  call  looking  for  the 
materials  under  discussion. 

The  results  were  not  surprising  to  Marc 
Goulet,  an  account  supervisor  at  Russell,  which 
prepared  the  survey  for  Raindance  Communi¬ 
cations,  a  provider  of  Web  and  audio  conferenc¬ 
ing  services.  "Particularly  on  a  call  with  several 
people,  portions  of  the  call  often  don't  pertain  to 
your  job  function,"  says  Goulet.  "It's  just  natu¬ 
ral  that  you're  going  to  find  other  things  to  do." 
Some  activities,  as  noted  above,  are  more  natu¬ 
ral  than  others. 

The  survey  results  also  speak  to  the  low  level  of 
respect  that  employees  bestow  on  meetings  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Holding  meetings  in  person  may  not  improve 
that  perception:  N  early  half  of  the  employees  sur¬ 
veyed  frequently  feel  that  meetings  are  worth  nei¬ 
ther  the  preparation  nor  the  travel. 

Sounds  like  a  topic  worthy  of  discussion- 
just  not  in  a  meeting.  -Rob  O'  Regan 


Ratio  of  boxes  featuring  female  to  male 
athletes:  1  to  9 

Sport  that  featured  the  most  female 
athletes  on  a  single  box:  Ice  Hockey 

Number  of  calories  in  one  servingof 
Wheaties:  107 

N  u  m  ber  of  "Armstrongs"  that  have 
appeared  on  the  wheaties  box:  2 

Number  of  Armstrongs  who  were 
fictional  marketing  creations:  1 

Nickname  of  Jack  Armstrong,  the 
fictional  athlete  who  appeared  in  1934: 

"All-American  Boy" 

Approximate  number  of  servings  that 
would  be  required  to  replace  the  calories 
burned  by  Wheaties  athlete  Lance 
ArmstrongduringtheTourde  France: 

1,020 


TRIVIA 


Which  company  sold 
only  219  items  in  its  first 
year  of  operation? 

answer  on  page  18  yy 
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Landor 


For  Over  60  Years ,  Shaping  and  Transforming 

the  World's  Leading  Brands 


AMERICAS 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Irvine 

Mexico  City 
New  York 
San  Francisco 
Sao  Paulo 

ASIA 

Hong  Kong 

Jakarta 

Seoul 

Shanghai 

Singapore 

Sydney 

Tokyo 

EUROPE 

Geneva 

Hamburg 

London 

Madrid 

Milan 

Oslo 

Paris 

MIDDLE  EAST 
Dubai 


www.landor.com 

I.888.2LANDOR 

more_info@landor.com 


People  who  are  curious  ask  lots  of  questions  and  tend  to  get  more  answers  than  other  people. 
If  you  ask  questions,  you  might  find  a  better  way  to  do  things.  If  you  don't,  someone  else  will. 


Urbane  Legends 

Albert  Muniz  has  an  odd  suggestion  to  help  bolster  your  brand:  Develop  community¬ 
building  skills.  Brand  communities  are  those  consumers  who  are  so  loyal  to  a  particular 
product  that  they  organize  themselves  socially  around  their  devotion  (think  Yankees 
versus  Red  Sox,  Apple  versus  Microsoft  or  even  Harley-Davidson  versus  the  rest  of  the 
world).  Muniz,  an  assistant  professor  of  marketing  at  DePaul  University's  Kellstadt  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Business,  says  that  in  addition  to  a  common  enemy,  brand  communities 
share  two  other  traits:  the  capacity  for  a  transformational  experience  and  a  good 
storytelling  culture.  As  a  result,  many  companies  have  focused  their  marketing  efforts  on 
creating  a  culture  in  which  people  swap  tales  about  the  products. 

"The  strongest  communities  are  those  that  are  grassroots,"  says  Muniz.  "Community- 

encouraging  activities  can  be  much  more 
successful  than  community-building  activities." 

Apparently  one  thing  that's  not  necessary 
to  create  this  kind  of  community,  however, 
is  a  reliable  product.  "Jaguar  drivers  have  a 
strong  bond,  and  the  source  of  that  bond 
is  commiseration,"  Muniz  says.  "They  tell 
stories  about  being  stranded  and  what  went 
wrong."  Oddly,  that  only  seems  to  strengthen 
the  bond.  "It's  a  demonstration  of  faith,"  he 
says,  "which  works  as  long  as  they're  willing  to 
put  up  with  it." 

-Constantine  von  Hoffman 


MERGERS  AND  ACQUISITIONS 

Damaged  Goods 


It's  the  key  question  to  every  modern 
marriage:  Whose  name  do  you  keep? 
For  one  pending  mega-merger,  the 
message  seems  clear. 

A  recent  survey  by  Rivkin  &  Associ¬ 
ates  asked  consumers  which  name 
should  survive  the  Sears-Kmart 
merger,  and  an  overwhelming  75  per¬ 
cent  said  Sears.  According  to  Steve 
Rivkin,  the  marketing  and  communi¬ 
cations  consultancy's  founder,  Sears 
has  a  much  more  vigorous  brand 
equity  than  Kmart.  "Both  have  been 
tarnished  recently,  but  somehow 
Sears  has  been  able  to  survive  with 
more  grace,"  he  says. 


Although  Sears  wins  by  a  long  shot, 
that  may  not  be  the  highest  form  of 
praise.  "It's  not  so  much  that  Sears  is  so 
great,  but  that  Kmart  is  so  bad,"  says 
Michael  McPherson,  a  partner  with 
the  design  and  branding  consultancy 
Corey  McPherson  Nash.  "Kmart's 
recent  financial  difficulties  haven't 
helped,  but  it's  not  like  Kmart  had  such 
a  great  image  before." 

Even  so,  he  says,  the  two  brands 
still  have  considerable  momentum. 
Perhaps  that's  why  executives  from 
the  merging  companies  pledge  to 
maintain  both  brands  after  the  deal  is 
completed.  -Christopher  Caggiano 


answer  to  trivia  question:  Gillette 

SOURCE:  BRAND  ROYALTY:  HOW  THE  WORLD'S  TOP  100  BRANDS  THRIVE  AND  SURVIVE 
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David  Court 

The  disconnect  between  marketing  and  corporate 
strategy  is  destroying  shareholder  value  in  many 
companies.  So  contends  David  Court,  a  director  and 
global  marketing  knowledge  leader  with  McKinsey  & 
Company.  Court  coauthored  a  Harvard  Business 
Review  article  ("Bringing  Customers  into  the  Board- 
room,"  November  2004)  that  calls  for  corporate 
boards  to  mandate  a  more  strategic  role  for  market¬ 
ing  and  makes  the  case  for  a  marketing  dashboard  to 
measure  performance  more  effectively. 

CMO  What  are  the  main  elements  of  a  marketing 
dashboard? 

Court  Number  one  is  the  business  drivers  of  revenue. 
Things  like  customer  churn,  average  revenue  per  cus¬ 
tomer,  market  share  and  customer  loyalty  signal  what 
tomorrow's  revenue  is  going  to  be.  Number  two  is  looking 
at  the  pipeline  of  growth  ideas.  Number  three  is  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  key  marketing  and  sales  capabilities  the 
company  wants  to  have  and  their  priorities  for  developing 
those  capabilities.  If  those  three  things  are  in  place,  then 
you'll  have  a  robust,  customer-driven  marketing  effort. 

Do  most  large  organizations  have  some  elements 
of  this  already  in  place? 

Boards  talk  about  these  things,  but  very  few  review  these 
types  of  metrics  on  a  regular  basis. 

With  the  dashboard,  does  the  CMO's  role  increase 
or  decrease  in  importance? 

increase.  With  metrics,  you're  going  to  sometimes  come 
up  short  of  targets.  The  board  will  often  look  to  the  CMO  to 
resolve  that  and  make  improvements. 

It  sounds  like  a  call  for  a  far  broader  mandate  than 
many  CMOS  currently  have. 

Yes.  A  CMO  with  a  broader  mandate  to  improve  the 
marketing  skills  of  the  organization,  to  be  the  voice  of  the 
customer,  to  drive  critical  cross-business  unit  programs,  to 
think  creatively  about  how  to  leverage  the  brand— these 
things  can  drive  up  profits.  The  CMO  arguably  is  best  posi¬ 
tioned  to  do  those  things. 


Online  Extra  >  cmomagazine.com 

To  read  David  Court's  full  interview,  go  to 
www.  cmomagazine.  com/printlinks. 
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YEAR  AGO,  THE  EXECUTIVE 

communications  team  at 
Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  was 
working  with  a  system 
and  vendors  that  were 
not  only  costly,  but 
didn’t  provide  the  immediate  market 
insights  the  company  wanted. 

Team  members  knew  their  communi¬ 
cations  efforts  were  essential  to  Sun’s 
campaign  to  build  its  brand  and  main¬ 
tain  its  market  position  as  a  provider 
of  hardware,  software  and  services  for 
global  networks.  But  their  existing 
marketing  measurement  tools  were 
expensive,  time-consuming,  ineffective 
and  impractical. 

“We  were  massively  over-investing  in 
data,  spending  $250,000  to  $350,000 
per  year  on  measurement  information 
that  wasn’t  timely  or  useful  in  a  strate¬ 
gic  way,”  recalls  Andrew  Lark,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  global  communications  for 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based  Sun. 

Every  month,  team  members  tried 
to  track  the  market’s  perception  of 
Sun’s  brand  strategy,  but  consistently 
found  themselves  working  with  outdated 
research.  Their  people-based  measure¬ 
ment  tools  gathered  information  that 
had  to  be  sorted  manually,  meaning  they 
didn’t  see  Sun-related  media  reports 
until  several  weeks  after  the  fact.  Says 
Lark:  “By  that  time,  the  data  was  almost 
completely  useless  except  in  hindsight.” 


For  advice  on  handling  just  such  a 
brand  crisis,  including  how  to  track 
media  coverage  and  create  an 
effective  response  strategy,  visit 
www.biz360.com/marketlQll. 


WHAT  SHOULD  YOU  DO  when 
your  company’s  most  promising 
brand  is  suddenly  a  lightning  rod 
for  potentially  disastrous  publicity? 


What  if,  for  instance,  a  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  company  finds  that  its  most 
valuable  new  product,  a  pioneering 
drug,  is  suddenly  being  linked  to 
unexpected  side  effects? 
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Market360,  communications 
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related  information  in  a  variety 
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The  time  lag  cast  a  shadow  on  Lark’s 
ability  to  track  business  news  potentially 
affecting  Sun’s  brand  in  the  marketplace 
and  monitor  coverage  of  its  competitors. 
Lark  knew  that  his  group  needed  real¬ 
time  market  intelligence  to  help  manage 
Sun’s  brand  and  better  understand  the 
competitive  landscape. 


Lark  isn’t  the  only  executive  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  strategic  need  for 
increased  market  visibility. 

CMOs  in  every  industry  are 
realizing  that  the  faster  they 
can  access,  evaluate  and 
respond  to  what’s  happen¬ 
ing  in  their  markets,  the 
more  effective  their  market¬ 
ing  efforts  will  be. 

After  several  years  of  decreased  spend¬ 
ing  on  marketing  and  public  relations, 
companies  are  again  investing  in  such 
programs.  Marketing  budgets  rose  6  per¬ 
cent  in  2004,  says  Rich  Vancil,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  CMO  practice  at  IDC,  the 
Framingham,  Mass. -based  technology 
research  firm. 


However,  marketing  efforts  are  notori¬ 
ously  difficult  to  measure,  and  executives 
increasingly  expect  a  demonstrable  ROI 
for  brand  awareness  and  positioning 
investments.  “The  more  information  that 
marketers  can  provide  in  terms  of  measur¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  marketing  invest¬ 
ments,  the  better  position  they’ll  be  in 
when  they  do  their  planning,  budgeting 


sentiment  and  provides  comprehensive 
reporting  to  assess  the  results.  Lark  can 
analyze  the  impact  of  Sun’s  media  events, 
news  releases,  tours  and  briefings  with 
journalists  and  analysts,  measuring  those 
efforts  against  the  number  of  articles,  press 
and  blog  mentions,  and  reports  generated. 

“Market360  lets  us  remain  level-headed 
about  what’s  going  on  in  the  market,” 


Real-time  market  intelligence  not  only  offers  a  measurement 
of  ROI  on  marketing  investments,  it  also  provides  actionable  insight 
to  guide  strategic  business  decisions.  —  Deborah  Eastman,  CMO,  Biz36o 


GUILT  BY  ASSOCIATION 


HOW  CAN  YOU  SHIELD  your 
company’s  reputation  in  the  midst  of 
negative  media  coverage  of  your 
entire  industry? 

One  example:  A  financial-services 
firm  wants  to  distance  itself  from  a 
series  of  highly  publicized  scandals 
rocking  the  investment-banking 
community.  So  the  firm  launches  a 
campaign  to  counter  poor  perception 
of  banks  in  general  and  burnish  its 
own  brand  in  particular. 

For  advice  on  how  to  track  such  an 
initiative  and  gather  market  intelli¬ 
gence  about  its  success,  visit 
www.biz360.com/marketlQ12. 


and  presenting  to  CXOs,”  Vancil  says. 
Real-time  market  visibility  enables  CMOs 
to  justify  costs  by  demonstrating  market¬ 
place  response  to  their  companies,  their 
brands  and  their  competitors. 

Biz360  Inc.  of  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  offers  a 
solution  to  help  meet  the  rapidly  growing 
need  for  real-time  market  intelligence.  The 
company’s  flagship  product,  Market360, 
enables  users  to  continuously  monitor  and 
analyze  a  variety  of  sources,  including  Web, 
print,  broadcast  and  electronic  media, 
Weblogs,  and  stock-market  and  analyst 
reports.  The  resulting  information  provides 
strategic  insight  into  market  perceptions 
of  a  company  and  timely  measurement 
of  its  communications  programs. 

Using  Market360,  Lark’s  team  created  a 
comprehensive  media-measurement 
system  akin  to  a  balanced  scorecard.  That 
system  allows  Lark  to  evaluate  and  assess 
communications  operations,  tactics, 
follow-through  and  results.  Market360 
aggregates  content  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  analyzes  its  impact — that  is,  its 
reach,  prominence  and  effectiveness  of  key 
messages  and  mindshare — evaluates  the 


Lark  said.  “It  clarifies  our  position  in  the 
marketplace.”  For  example,  Lark  uses 
Market360  to  track  how  the  business  and 
trade  press  covers  Sun’s  competitors.  The 
program  might  show,  for  instance,  that 
a  top  rival  provides  fewer  in-depth  inter¬ 
views  than  Sun  does,  or  that  its  corporate 
message  isn’t  promoted  as  clearly  as 
Sun’s.  Lark’s  team  can  use  that  informa¬ 
tion  to  capitalize  on  Sun’s  strengths  and 
address  any  gaps.  In  today’s  market,  where 
corporate  competition  rises  and  falls  as 
much  on  branding  and  reputation  as  on 
products,  such  real-time  market  intelli¬ 
gence  is  critical  to  success. 

These  days,  brands  can  be  destroyed  as 
quickly  as  they’re  made.  Real-time 
visibility  and  understanding  of  market 
perceptions  are  essential  for  corporate  sur¬ 
vival  and  growth.  “It’s  no  longer  effective 
to  increase  market  share  by  competing  on 
features  and  functions,”  says  Biz360  CMO 
Deborah  Eastman.  “Real-time  market 
intelligence  not  only  offers  a  measurement 
of  ROI  on  marketing  investments,  it  also 
provides  actionable  insight  to  guide 
strategic  business  decisions.”  • 
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what  is 


EMM? 


BY  ELAINE  M.  CUMMINGS 


M  M  — enterprise  marketing  management — is  a 
discipline  for  streamlining  and  automating  processes 
in  order  to  improve  the  planning,  execution,  manage¬ 
ment  and  analysis  of  all  aspects  of  marketing.  Just  as 
finance  has  ERP  and  sales  has  SFA,  now  marketing 
has  EMM  to  help  bring  order  to  the  organization. 


How  does  EMM  work? 

Today's  CMOs  are  being  asked  to  drive  the 
customer  experience  and  bring  clarity  to 
CRM  strategies.  Using  historical  and  predic¬ 
tive  analytical  methods  to  analyze  customer 
and  prospect  data,  EMM  tools  help  CMOs 
understand  customer  preferences,  attributes 
and  behaviors. 

What  are  the  benefits  of  EMM? 

EMM  can  help  marketers  acquire  customers 
and  maintain  and  expand  customer  relation¬ 
ships  through  targeted,  timely  and  consis¬ 
tent  communications  across  different 
channels.  It  is  used  to  choose  and  deliver  the 
best  offer,  information  or  service  for  each 
customer  through  traditional  outbound  • 


campaigns  such  as  e-mail,  as  well  as  for 
inbound  interactions  through  a  service  call 
center  or  a  website.  EMM  tools  also  help 
marketers  understand  which  customers  are 
most  likely  to  respond  to  different  types  of 
offers,  which  products  and  services  will  be  of 
interest  and  when,  which  customers  may  be 
at  risk  for  defecting  and  which  customers  or 
prospects  are  the  most  valuable.  Finally,  it 
helps  analyze  the  differences  between  seg¬ 
ments  and  identify  channel  preferences. 

How  does  EMM  relate  to  CRM? 

CRM  technology  is  really  about  a  business 
strategy,  not  about  the  technology  needed 
to  carry  out  that  strategy.  EMM  software — 
which  combines  customer  analytics,  cross¬ 


channel  execution  and  marketing  process 
management — can  deliver  real-time  recom¬ 
mendations  to  call  center  staff,  recommend 
which  new  prospect  a  sales  team  member 
should  follow  up  with  first,  or  deliver  the 
right  marketing  offer  at  the  right  time  to 
each  customer. 

Is  marketing  resource  management 
(MRM)  a  part  of  EMM? 

Yes.  EMM's  demand-generation  capabilities 
allow  for  the  planning  of  specific  customer 
interactions,  while  MRM's  capabilities  man¬ 
age  "operational"  aspects — such  as  the 
development  of  creative  for  the  website, 
direct  mail,  ads,  promotional  materials  and 
so  forth — along  with  providing  capabilities 
for  capturing  metrics  across  programs  and 
enabling  better  resource  allocation.  (See 
"What  is  MRM?"  September.) 

Who  uses  EMM? 

In  most  organizations,  marketing  is  still 
run  on  a  disparate  mix  of  spreadsheets, 
word  documents,  e-mails  and  SQL  program¬ 
ming.  But  delivering  effective  customer 
communications  under  these  conditions  is 
no  longer  practical.  EMM  helps  CMOs 
who  need  access  to  critical  operational  and 
customer  information  in  order  to  make 
vital  business  decisions,  appropriately 
allocate  resources  and  drive  the  organiza¬ 
tion  forward. 

Can  EMM  provide  measurable 
results? 

Yes.  EMM  can  help  increase  incremental  rev¬ 
enue,  decrease  lead  generation  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  costs,  reduce  overall  attrition  rates, 
decrease  marketing  cycle  times,  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  errors,  improve  marketing-mix 
decisions  and  increase  productivity.  By 
understanding  customer  preferences,  needs 
and  interests,  companies  that  implement 
EMM  are  able  to  more  accurately  predict 
and  anticipate  their  customers'  future 
behavior.  Customers,  in  turn,  will  receive 
more  informative,  relevant  and  valuable 
communications — which  can  increase  loy¬ 
alty  and  often  alter  spending  patterns.  As 
for  the  indirect  benefits,  EMM  can  help 
CMOs  and  their  teams  escape  "execution 
mania"  by  providing  them  with  more  time 
to  think  strategically.  • 


Managing  Editor  Elaine  M.  Cummings  can  be  reached 
at  cummings@cxo.com. 
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MARKETING  FUNDAMENTALS 


Culture  Shock 

Marketing  in  an  engineer's  world  requires  a  redefinition 
of  roles— and  an  attitude  adjustment 


BY  MICHAEL  MEGALLI 

EVERAL  MONTHS  AGO,  WE  WERE  R  U  N  N I N  G  a  branding  work¬ 
shop  for  the  management  team  of  a  technology  company.  The  executives  had 
told  us  that  increasing  competition  was  commodifying  their  business  and  erod¬ 
ing  margins.  They  needed  to  communicate  the  things  that  made  them  different 
from  competitors.  Our  goal  was  to  steer  the  client  away  from  talking  only  about 
product  features  and  toward  product  benefits. 

Being  a  nuts-and-bolts  technology  company,  however,  most  of  the  senior  managers  in  the 
room  were  dyed-in-the-wool  engineers.  Our  question — "How  do  you  explain  your  offering 
so  that  a  prospect  unfamiliar  with  your  business  can  understand  it?" — was  met  with  an 
uncomfortable  silence,  a  shifting  of  chairs.  Answering  this  question,  we  explained,  would 
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help  simplify  the  value  proposition  to  cur¬ 
rent  and  prospective  customers,  and  make  it 
easier  to  communicate  the  benefits  of  the 
company's  unique  approach. 

It  was  as  if  a  bomb  had  gone  off  in  the 
room.  The  heads  stopped  nodding  and 
started  shaking.  We  saw  the  familiar  stare  of 
the  skeptical  engineer.  When  we  said  "sim¬ 
plify,"  they  heard  "dumb-down." 

We  had  hit  a  nerve.  Why  did  they  need  to 
explain  the  offering  to  the  layperson  when 
they  were  selling  to  other  engineers?  Their 
customers  would  be  turned  off  by  a  simpli¬ 
fied  presentation  of  the  offering.  This  sub¬ 
stance-free  marketing  spin  would  reflect 
poorly  on  the  quality  of  the  company's  engi¬ 
neering;  why  else  would  we  need  to  resort  to 
such  trickery? 

We  were  in  trouble. 

Hamstrung  from  the  Start 

If  you  were  to  create  a  personality  test  for 
technology  companies,  the  first  question 
would  be:  Who  is  in  charge,  the  marketers  or 
the  engineers?  With  the  exception  of  con¬ 
sumer  technology  companies,  the  marketing 
organizations  at  most  tech  companies  are 
hamstrung  by  a  cultural  disconnect  with  the 
engineers.  Marketers  find  themselves  charged 
with  getting  launch  communications  to  the 
printers  rather  than  having  a  leadership  role 
in  talcing  products  to  market.  Engineering- 
dominated  technology  companies  tend  to 
mistrust  marketing  as  spin. 

The  news  for  technology  and  other  B2B 
marketers  is  not  all  grim.  In  the  past  10  years, 
many  industry  giants  have  transformed 
from  engineering-driven  to  marketing-driven 
cultures.  IBM,  FedEx,  Avaya,  BP  and  others 
have  all  begun  to  look  a  lot  more  like  con¬ 
sumer-facing  companies,  even  in  the  exclu¬ 
sively  B2B  portions  of  their  offerings. 

This  trend  has  been  driven  primarily  by  one 
factor:  senior  management's  attention  to  the 
power  of  a  strong  brand.  However  you  define 
it,  "brand"  is  finally  OK  to  use  in  the  board- 
room — and  everybody  wants  a  good  one. 
Needless  to  say,  this  has  helped  marketers 
looking  to  be  taken  seriously.  But  for  the  mar¬ 
keters  who  still  find  themselves  up  against 
an  engineering  culture,  it  is  hardly  enough. 

While  branding  may  be  valued  in  the  board- 
room,  the  message  often  has  not  penetrated 
the  management  ranks.  For  engineers,  a  prod- 
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uct's  features  are  benefits  in  and  of  themselves. 
Not  to  talk  about  features  is  to  underempha¬ 
size  the  superiority  of  the  solution. 

That  is  why  engineers  see  marketing  as  a 
threat  to  one  of  their  stubbornly  inviolable 
tenets:  The  better  product  will  win  out  in  the 
end.  The  thesis,  however,  has  been  disproved 
countless  times.  Business  history  is  littered 
with  the  remains  of  "better  mousetraps"  that 
were  poorly  marketed.  And  yet  the  idea 
endures  almost  as  a  point  of  pride.  As  the  logic 
goes,  if  you  are  smart  enough,  you  don't  need 
to  market.  Engineers  see  marketing  as  the 
business  world  analog  of  grade-grubbing,  try¬ 
ing  to  overcome  intellectual  shortcomings 
with  some  creative  fast  talk. 

Fighting  to  Win 

Technology  marketers  stymied  by  organiza¬ 
tional  and  cultural  biases  need  to  reassert 
themselves  and  redefine  their  role  within 
their  organizations.  Here  are  five  initiatives 
to  help  you  gain  more  control. 

Centralize  marketing.  In  organizations 
where  marketing  is  weak,  it  is  almost  always 
fractured  into  business  line  reporting  struc¬ 
tures.  This  organizational  framework  effec¬ 
tively  guarantees  that  marketing  efforts  will 
be  inhibited  by  bureaucratic  wrangling  and 
inefficiency.  A  recent  client  was  supporting 
six  different  marketing  groups,  each  of  which 
was  sending  different  messages  into  the  mar¬ 
ketplace.  Not  only  is  this  structure  counter¬ 
productive,  it  is  extremely  costly. 

The  challenge  of  centralizing  the  market¬ 
ing  organization  begins  with  making  your 
entire  audience — from  the  CEO  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  unit  heads — understand  the  ways  in 
which  a  fragmented  organization  hurts  mar¬ 
keting:  higher  costs,  multiple  vendors,  brand 
attenuation  and  so  on.  Marketers  need  to 
establish  benchmarks  for  these  effects  and 
demonstrate  that  bringing  the  marketing 
organization  together  will  enable  strategies 
that  are  easier  to  implement,  more  cost-effi¬ 
cient  and  have  a  real  impact. 

Form  an  alliance  with  sales.  If  marketers 
want  to  be  taken  seriously,  they  need  to 
demonstrate  that  they  are  helping  the  com¬ 
pany  make  money.  In  this  regard,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  sales  force  are  your  best  friends. 
I  guarantee  that  in  any  true  engineering 
hegemony,  the  sales  folks  are  suffering  as 
much  as  you  are.  By  working  to  understand 


how  they  sell  and  then  providing  them  with 
the  right  ammunition,  you  will  begin  to  solid¬ 
ify  your  power  base.  Meeting  periodically 
with  your  best  salespeople  is  time  well-spent. 
Not  only  will  they  appreciate  that  someone 
is  listening  to  them,  but  they  can  also  provide 
useful  insights  about  the  issues  affecting 
your  customers. 

Own  the  outside-in  view.  We  have  often 
heard  punch-drunk  engineers  exclaim,  'We 
have  no  competitors!"  To  change  these  foun¬ 
dationless  assumptions,  marketers  must  do  a 
better  job  collecting  and  presenting  market 
data.  Traditionally,  market  research  studies 
are  commissioned  to  address  a  specific  issue 
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or  support  a  decision.  The  information  is 
amassed  into  an  impressive  PowerPoint  pres¬ 
entation  and  e-mailed  to  the  appropriate 
people,  where  it  often  languishes  in  their 
inboxes.  A  more  effective  approach  requires 
marketers  to  apply  their  external  communi¬ 
cations  expertise  to  their  internal  audience. 

In  the  case  of  market  data,  less  is  almost 
always  more.  Creating  a  "push"  campaign  for 
getting  the  most  salient  information  out  to 
people  quickly  will  build  credibility  for  the 
market  data  coming  from  your  group. 

Get  real  input  into  the  product  set.  This 
is  both  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  that  marketers  can  do  to  increase 
their  impact  in  an  organization.  While  mar¬ 
keters  will  naturally  control  communica¬ 
tions  and  the  brand,  these  elements  will  have 
little  impact  if  they  are  not  closely  tied  to 
what  the  company  actually  sells.  Getting 
involved  in  all  stages  of  product  development 
will  enable  marketers  to  help  the  company 
create  products  that  express  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  customer  needs. 

This  involvement  may  be  a  hard  sell  to  the 
engineers  at  your  company.  However,  by 
demonstrating  that  you  have  the  deepest 
understanding  of  what  customers  want,  you 


will  prove  your  value  to  the  product  devel¬ 
opment  team.  You  can  begin  to  create  this 
value  by  providing  the  product  group  with 
information  about  how  customers  are  using 
their  products.  The  marketing  group  at  a  Web 
server  manufacturer,  for  example,  was  able 
to  demonstrate  to  the  product  team  that  the 
company's  flagship  product  had  an  unin¬ 
tended  benefit  for  the  customers  who  used  it. 
This  insight  led  to  a  new  line  oriented  around 
this  usage  pattern. 

Take  yourself  seriously.  After  an  ex 
tended  stay  in  an  engineering-driven  organi¬ 
zation,  even  the  most  resilient  marketer  may 
begin  to  manifest  feelings  of  self-doubt.  Once 


that  happens,  the  marketers  are  ready  to 
accept  lesser  goals  and  a  diminished  function. 
In  other  words,  they  begin  to  take  orders  for 
one-off  marketing  communications.  Mar¬ 
keters  need  to  remind  themselves  that  good 
strategic  marketing  is  critical  to  any  organi¬ 
zation — and  fight  for  that  seat  at  the  table. 

A  Happy  Ending 

Our  project  with  the  technology  company 
turned  out  fine.  The  marketing  executive 
who  hired  us  had  a  keen  insight  into  the  com¬ 
pany,  a  good  trade  record  and,  most  important, 
some  influence  with  the  CEO.  We  worked  with 
him  on  a  solution  that  addressed  the  concerns 
that  the  engineers  initially  voiced.  We  created 
a  tiered  presentation  of  the  offering  to  pro¬ 
vide  different  levels  of  detail  for  different 
audiences  and  different  contexts.  It  was  one 
of  those  fortunate  situations  where  we  found 
a  compromise  that  worked  for  all  parties.  As 
the  program  is  implemented  and  begins  to 
bear  fruit,  we  are  hoping  the  mind-set  begins 
to  shift.  After  all,  engineers  love  results.  • 


Michael  Megalli  is  a  managing  partner  at  Group 
1066,  a  marketing  strategy  consultancy.  Send  com¬ 
ments  to  cmofeedback@cxo.com . 


Engineers  see  marketing  as  a  threat 
to  one  of  their  stubbornly  inviolable 
tenets:  The  better  product  will  win 

out  in  the  end. 
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Customer  Segmentation 


On  New  Year's  Day,  the  first  baby  boomer  turned  59.  By 

2020,  the  65-and-over  segment  will  rise  from  40  million  today 
to  more  than  54  million.  Boomers  are  becoming  more  affluent 
every  year  and  now  control  more  than  77  percent  of  U.S. 
wealth,  while  the  18-  to  34-year-old  set  is  getting  statistically 
poorer,  with  unemployment  and  single-parent  families  both 
on  the  rise. 

Why,  then,  are  so  many  marketers  still  enamored  with  the  younger  segment?  Ken 
Dychtwald,  for  one,  doesn't  understand.  "Boomers  have  more  than  a  few  extra  birth¬ 
days  under  their  belts,"  says  Dychtwald,  president  and  CEO  of  Age  Wave,  a  research 
firm  that  focuses  on  the  graying  workforce.  "But  they  also  have  a  few  extra  raises." 

For  many,  that  translates  to  a  deeper  pool  of  discretionary  income,  with  spend¬ 
ing  power  in  the  neighborhood  of  $750  billion,  says  Brent  Green,  president  of 
Brent  Green  &  Associates,  a  marketing  communications  consultancy,  and  author 
of  Marketing  to  Leading-Edge  Baby  Boomers:  Perceptions ,  Principles ,  Practices,  Pre¬ 
dictions.  Not  only  do  boomers  have  the  money,  he  says,  but  many  are  more  eager 
to  spend  than  they  have  been  at  any  other  point  in  their  lives.  As  the  nest  emp¬ 
ties,  these  consumers  are  staring  down  the  midlife  crises  that  gripped  their  par¬ 
ents,  turning  anxiety  into  opportunity. 

Unfortunately,  many  marketers  have  failed  to  fully  grasp  either  the  weight  or 
the  challenge  of  this  population  shift.  They've  held  tight  to  the  notion  of  building 
brand  loyalty  with  teenagers  and  young  adults.  "It  made  good  sense  during  the 
last  half-century  to  focus  most  of  the  marketing  attention  on  young  consumers, 
both  because  they  were  spending  money  and  because  they  were  open  to  market¬ 
ing  influences,"  says  Dychtwald.  The  50-and-over  crowd,  by  comparison,  tradi¬ 
tionally  has  been  driven  by  fear  and  loss. 

Today's  mature  adult,  however,  is  at  a  much  more  powerful  life  stage.  Men  and 
women  nearing  retirement  are  remodeling  their  homes,  buying  sports  cars  and 
learning  to  surf  the  Internet.  They  possess  a  new  style  of  maturity  in  which  open¬ 
ness  to  new  things  is  the  new  chic.  "They're  still  youthful,  and  they  have  plenty 
of  money,"  says  Dychtwald.  "T  o  ignore  them,  or  to  relate  to  them  as  though  they're 
still  kids,  is  a  mistake." 

Les  Moeller,  a  vice  president  at  Booz  Allen  Hamilton,  agrees.  "Boomers  are  cer¬ 
tainly  more  interested  than  the  generation  before  them  in  various  living  experi- 


"We  see  all  of  our 
customers  as  a 
psychographic,  not 
a  demographic/' 

-Jim  mcdowell,  cmo,  bmw  north  America 

ences  such  as  vacations,  entertainment  and  family  get-togeth¬ 
ers,"  he  says.  That's  opening  up  a  whole  new  opportunity,  not 
just  for  industries  that  have  always  targeted  the  older  crowd, 
but  also  for  companies  that  historically  have  steered  clear  of 
an  aging  demographic. 

What's  the  secret  to  capturing  this  group's  affections?  The 
first  step,  marketing  veterans  contend,  is  to  understand  that 
the  "old"  rules  no  longer  apply.  Dispel  the  myths  that  older  con¬ 
sumers  are  reluctant  to  part  with  their  money.  Forget  what 
you've  heard  about  their  unwillingness  to  try  new  brands.  "Hip" 
and  "cool"  don't  equate  just  with  "young"  anymore.  Today's 
images  of  aging  should  include  wisdom,  experience,  maturity 
and  the  vast  reserves  of  social  capital. 


_  Boomer 

Stsits 


i - 

BOOMERS  ...Earn  more  than  $2  trillion 
in  annual  income  ...Have  annual 
discretionary  spending  of  $750  billion 
...Control  more  than  77%  of  U.S. 
financial  assets  ...Represent  50%  of 


all  discretionary  spending  power  ...Have 
2.5  times  the  per  capita  discretionary 
spending  power  of  average  younger 
households  ...Accountfor52%ofall home 
maintenance,  repair  and  insurance  spend- 
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"This  is  not  a  generation  that  plans  to  move 
to  Florida  to  play  golf  and  die  in  2.6  years,"  says 
Dychtwald.  "Advertising  that's  geared  toward 
older  adults  shouldn't  show  everyone  in  the 
group  with  silver  hair.  This  group  loves  to  mix 
it  up,  and  they  want  to  be  portrayed  that  way." 

Fountain  of  Youth 

Jim  McDowell  sees  BMW  as  a  brand  of  youth, 
"but  it  doesn't  mean  we're  only  for  young  peo¬ 
ple,"  says  the  CMO  of  BMW  of  North  America. 
"If  Beemers  appeal  to  the  baby  boomer,  it's 
not  because  they're  trying  to  recapture  their 
youth.  It's  because  they've  never  lost  it." 

They  also  tend  to  seek  their  children's 
approval  more  than  previous  generations. 
"Perhaps  they  do  it  as  a  way  to  maintain  their 
youth,  but  the  opinions  of  their  children  mat¬ 
ters  a  lot  to  a  baby  boomer,"  says  McDowell. 
"Frankly,  if  their  children  didn't  think  BMWs 
were  cool,  they  might  not  either." 

BMW's  research,  in  fact,  shows  that  its  older 
customers  are  an  awful  lot  like  its  more  youth¬ 
ful  buyers.  'We  see  all  of  our  customers  as  a 
psychographic,  not  a  demographic,"  says 
McDowell.  "They  are  active  and  fit  and  enjoy 
driving.  They  are  people  who  achieve  success 
very  early  in  life.  They're  driven  in  terms  of  per¬ 
formance,  both  professionally  and  personally. 

"They're  hard  on  themselves  and  have  high 
expectations  of  the  people  around  them,"  he 
adds.  "And  because  they're  work-hard,  play- 
hard  land  of  people,  when  they  get  their  free 
time,  they  really  enjoy  it." 

Tom  Anderson,  CMO  at  Spirit  Airlines,  also 
sees  common  themes  between  the  boomers 


(defined  as  those  born  between  1946-1964) 
and  Gen  X-ers  (the  generation  born  between 
1965  and  1977).  "Young  people  are  concerned 
with  speed  and  price.  Boomers  are  interested 
in  value  for  their  time  and  value  for  their  dol¬ 
lar,"  says  Anderson.  "So  we're  trying  to  marry 
those  two  markets.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  one  or 
the  other.  It  can  be  both." 

Spirit  decided  to  go  after  boomers  when 
new  population  data  came  to  light.  "We're  a 
family-oriented  airline  that  targets  mostly 
leisure  travelers.  We  also  work  closely  with 
cruise  lines,  and  they  are  targeting  boomers  big 
time,"  says  Anderson.  'We  found  that  boomers 
liked  our  routes  and  our  value  proposition.  So 
we  didn't  need  to  make  material  changes  in  our 
branding  or  advertising." 

Although  Spirit  didn't  make  major  adjust¬ 
ments  to  marketing  strategy,  it  has  worked 
with  AARP  and  similar  groups  to  develop  tar¬ 
geted  vacation  packages  for  boomers.  It  also  is 
working  with  Disney  and  Universal  to  pro¬ 
mote  travel  to  the  segment — with  or  without 
their  kids  or  grandkids.  "Our  focus  is  provid¬ 
ing  value  for  the  dollar  with  friendly  and  effi¬ 
cient  service,"  says  Anderson. 

Automakers,  airlines,  makers  of  beauty 
products  and  the  like  have  historically 
included  the  mature  adult,  particularly  one 
with  affluence,  in  their  marketing  mix,  with 
different  degrees  of  emphasis.  "Several  indus¬ 
tries — pharmaceuticals  and  financial  sendees, 
for  example — have  come  to  realize  that  their 
absolute  target  audience  are  people  older  than 
the  age  of  50,"  says  Dychtwald,  "and  they're 
going  after  them  hammer  and  tong. 


Categories  that  stand  to  profit  the  most 
from  the  boomer  segment 

FITNESS  CENTERS:  Expect  an  increase  in  new 
facilities  or  a  change  in  existing  facilities  to 
specialize  in  exercise  programs  that  include 
joint-friendly  aerobic  equipment,  gentle  yoga 
classes  and  relaxation  programs. 

RETIREMENT  COMMUNITIES:  Forward-thinking 
boomers  are  relocating  to  homes  that  offer  tradi¬ 
tional  conveniences,  such  as  single-story  layouts 
and  assisted-living  services.  But  this  generation 
also  wants  more  modern  perks,  such  as  media 
rooms  and  home  offices. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCIAL  PLANNING: 

Lacking  many  of  the  retirement  benefits  of  their 
parents,  boomers  are  closely  managing  their 
retirement  assets,  often  by  seeking  counsel 
about  how  to  address  this  complex  and  dynamic 
aspect  of  their  lives. 

INSURANCE:  The  insurance  industry  will 
continue  to  evolve,  finding  new  ways  to  build 
products  for  aging  boomers,  with  long-term  care 
insurance  taking  a  leading  role. 

ADVENTURE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  TRAVEL: 

Boomers  are  seekers  and  explorers;  those  with 
the  means  will  roam  widely,  coupling  exciting 
adventures  off  the  beaten  track  and  learning 
opportunities  on  cruises  and  exotic  destinations. 

GENERATION-SPECIFIC  PUBLICATIONS  AND 

WEBSITES:  Those  who  are  searching  for 
more  meaningful  experiences  will  turn  to 
information  resources,  such  as  AARP,  to 
provide  details  about  the  newest  trends 
and  opportunities. 

MEDICAL  SPECIALISTS:  Baby  boomers  are 
more  willing  to  seek  doctors  and  practices  that 
specialize  in  holistic  approaches  to  health  care. 

SOURCE:  MARKETING  TO  LEADING-EDGE  BABY  BOOMERS: 
PERCEPTIONS,  PRINCIPLES.  PRACTICES,  PREDICTIONS 
(PARAMOUNT  MARKET  PUBLISHING,  JANUARY  2005) 


ing  ($56  billion)  ...Purchase  57%  of  health¬ 
care  insurance ($75 billion)  ...Represent 
58%  of  all  health-care  spending  ($1 52  bil¬ 
lion)  ...Purchase  67%  of  all  prescription 
drugs ($37  billion)  ...Account for 61% of 


all  over-the-counter  drug  purchases 
...Purchase  41%  of  all  personal  care 
products  and  services  ($24  billion) 
...Purchase  50%  of  all  reading  material 
($8  billion)  ...Purchase  48%  of  all 
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Pursuits 


THE  DIVERSITY  OF  THE  BABY  BOOMER  demo¬ 
graphic  makes  it  difficult  to  target  the  segment  by 
age  alone.  One  50-year-old  may  be  retiring.  Another 
may  be  starting  a  new  business.  One  might  have 
just  had  heart  surgery,  and  another  might  be 
running  a  marathon.  They're  all  50,  yet  their  lives 
have  little  in  common.  Here,  according  to  Ken 
Dychtwald— of  Age  Wave— are  some  simple  rules 
to  keep  in  mind  when  thinking  about  how  to  target 
the  maturing  population. 


1 

2 

3 

iuL 

5 


baby  BOOMERS  are  often  actively  in  pursuit  of  work, 
self-improvement  and  fun.  Look  to  inspire  them  with  messages 
that  are  hopeful,  exciting,  heroic. 

BOOMERS  are  not  who  they  used  to  be.  And  they're  not 
becoming  their  parents.  Boomers  do  not  fix  their  identities,  but 
allow  themselves  reinvention.  This  generation  is  completely 
different  at  55  than  their  parents  were  at  that  age. 

THEY'RE  ALSO  not  their  children.  If  you  target  them  as  though 
they're  35,  your  message  will  miss  the  mark. 

OLDER  adults  do  not  see  themselves  as  out  of  touch.  They 
think  they're  in  the  mix  and  connected  to  people  of  all  ages. 

OLDER  ADULTS  are  more  seasoned  consumers.  At  this  stage  in 
their  lives,  they  have  likely  raised  children,  survived  a  health 
scare  or  two,  purchased  two  or  three  homes  and  a  dozen  cars, 
bought  thousands  of  meals  in  restaurants,  been  fired,  made 
some  money  and  lost  some  money.  -E  C. 


Now,  however,  some  companies  with  tradi¬ 
tionally  youth-oriented  brands  are  also  starting 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  over-50  set.  The 
Gap,  the  clothing  retailer  that  caters  to  kids  and 
young  adults,  plans  to  launch  later  this  year  a 
new  chain  of  stores  targeting  older  women — a 
segment  that  currently  accounts  for  only  3  per¬ 
cent  of  the  company's  sales,  according  to  a  Gap 
spokeswoman.  "We're  very  excited  about  our 
fourth  brand  launch,"  she  says.  'We've  done 
extensive  consumer  insights  research  to  bring 
us  to  the  decision  of  going  after  a  market  that  we 
think  is  currently  underserved." 

Those  40  million  female  boomers  are  a 
growth  opportunity  that  The  Gap  management 
simply  cannot  afford  to  ignore,  says  Green. 

Dream  State 

The  critics  who  viewed  septuagenarian  John 
Glenn's  return  to  space  in  1998  as  a  publicity 


stunt  probably  don't  know  much  about  follow¬ 
ing  their  dreams.  Ageneration  of  baby  boomers, 
however,  understands  how  Glenn  felt. 

"There  are  still  plenty  of  55-year-olds  who 
are  dreaming  about  a  cool  sports  car  they  might 
buy,  or  62-year-olds  hoping  for  a  fabulous 
romantic  vacation,  or  70-year-olds  searching  for 
the  terrific  new  technology  to  buy  in  order  to 
start  a  new  career,"  says  Deborah  Natansohn, 
president  of  Seabourn  Cruise  Line,  a  luxury 
cruise  line  that  caters  to  highly  affluent  clien¬ 
tele,  many  of  whom  are  over  the  age  of  50. 

The  quest  for  self-discovery,  signified  by 
travel,  fitness,  learning  and  the  occasional 
expensive  toy,  has  become  a  fundamental 
midlife  issue  for  many  U.S.  consumers.  "Aging 
is  often  associated  with  the  values  of  comfort, 
predictability  and  routine,"  says  Green.  "But 
healthy  boomers  defy  these  generalizations. 
Many  head  in  the  opposite  direction  and 


embrace  unabashed  experimentation  as  a  pre¬ 
retirement  lifestyle." 

In  general,  the  cruise  line  industry  has 
expanded  enormously  over  the  past  15  years  due 
to  an  increase  in  boomer  business — by  and  large, 
the  best-traveled  generation  in  America.  N atan- 
sohn  notes  that  more  than  120  cruise  ships  have 
been  built  industrywide  between  1990  and 
2005,  many  of  those  in  the  "megaship"  category 
(2,000  or  more  passengers).  "This  growth  can  in 
part  be  attributed  to  the  maturing  of  the  boomer 
generation,  some  of  whom  see  luxury  travel  as 
almost  an  entitlement,  not  something  they 
saved  for  years  to  do  once,"  says  Natansohn. 
"Previous  generations  might  have  anticipated 
one  grand  tour  of  Europe,  but  now  affluent  baby 
boomers  are  going  every  single  year." 

In  short,  this  isn't  the  passive  bus  tour  crowd. 
"They  go  to  a  destination  to  learn  about  its  culture 
and  history,"  she  says.  "They  look  for  guest  lec- 


_  Boomer 

Stats 


I - 

housekeeping  supplies  ($30  billion) 

. . .  Purchase  35%  of  all  apparel  ($68 
billion)  ...Account  for  63%  of  all 
education  gift  spending  ($13  billion) 


...Purchase  40%  of  all  new  cars 
($79  billion)  ...Spend  40%  more  time 
vacationing  and  spend  74%  more  on 
atypical  vacation. 


SOURCE:  AGE  WAVE.  PER  CAPITA  SPENDING.  2002 


turers  on  some  of  our  cruises  with  unusual  desti¬ 
nations  to  teach  them  about  the  country's  politics 
or  academics.  And  of  course,  they're  always  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  about  food  and  wine." 

But  while  boomers  don't  seem  to  be  slowing 
down  in  terms  of  their  love  of  life  or  their  love  of 
driving,  they  also  acknowledge  that  time  isn't 
on  their  side.  Savvy  marketers  understand  this 
as  well,  and  cater  their  products  and  services 
accordingly.  "They  want  useful  technology, 
because  it  helps  them  master  time,"  says 
McDowell,  "and  some  of  them  are  willing  to 
spend  quite  a  lot  of  money  to  be  able  to  do  that." 

Natansohn  agrees  that  boomers  put  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  time.  "Time  is  one  of  the  key  motiva¬ 
tors  for  baby  boomers,  because  most  of  them  are 
not  yet  retired,"  she  says.  "So  when  you're  mar¬ 
keting  something  like  vacations,  you're  really 
targeting  the  most  precious  commodity  they 
have.  They're  still  working,  they're  still  dealing 
with  families,  they  have  an  active  social  life,  and 
when  they  go  on  vacation,  they  want  to  believe 
it  will  be  time  well  spent. 

"The  challenge,"  she  adds,  "is  to  meld  a  qual¬ 
ity  image  with  the  hot  buttons  that  clinch  the 
purchase  decision.  In  the  case  of  a  vacation,  that 
could  be  relaxation,  adventure,  learning,  spa 
activities  or  a  combination  of  all  of  the  above." 

The  good  news  is,  if  you  satisfy  this  crowd, 
they're  very  likely  to  spread  the  word,  just  as 
they  look  to  their  friends  and  family  for  recom¬ 
mendations.  "Probably  their  most  important 
source  of  information  is  their  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives,"  says  Natansohn.  "So  word-of-mouth 


marketing  is  important."  To  keep  those  words 
positive,  she  says,  the  most  important  rule  is  to 
dehver  whatis  promised  and,  if  possible,  exceed 
expectations.  "Baby  boomers  will  become  advo¬ 
cates  and  disciples  of  a  product  if  they  believe  in 
it,"  she  says,  "but  they  are  also  quick  detractors 
if  they  are  disappointed.  They  have  access  to  a 
lot  of  information,  and  they're  looking  for  third- 
party  confirmation  to  be  sure  the  experience 
will  deliver  what  it  promises. " 

Keep  in  mind,  though,  as  with  all  segmenta¬ 
tion  efforts,  that  there's  no  silver  bullet  in  mar¬ 
keting  to  a  group  called  "seniors." 

"Most  groups  are  made  up  of  very  complex 
subgroups,"  says  Sergio  Zyman,  the  former 
CMO  at  Coca-Cola  and  author  of  The  End  of  Mar¬ 
keting  as  We  Know  It.  "You're  not  simply  a 
teenager  or  a  baby  boomer.  You  might  be  a  blue- 


"Young  people  are 
concerned  with 
speed  and  price. 
Boomers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  value  for 
their  time  and  their 
dollar.  We're  trying 
to  marry  those  two 
markets." 

-TOM  ANDERSON,  CMO,  SPIRIT  AIRLINES 

collar  boomer  with  a  mortgage  and  a  lousy  job. 
You  have  to  learn  to  market  and  remarket  your 
products,  because  the  world — and  your  cus¬ 
tomers — are  constantly  changing." 

For  boomers  in  particular,  a  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  audience  requires  a  more  sophisticated 
message.  "A  lot  of  people  find  that  task  daunt¬ 
ing,"  says  Dychtwald.  "But  if  you  don't  break 
that  code,  you'll  lose."  • 


Managing  Editor  Elaine  M.  Cummings  can  be  reached  at 
cummings@cxo.  com . 


Online  Extra  ;  cmrmagazine.com 

Learn  the  secrets  of  tapping  the  baby  boom 
generation  from  Ken  Dychtwald,  president  and 
CEO  of  Age  Wave.  Ask  your  questions  online. 

Go  to  www.cmomagazine.com/printlinks. 
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Last  year,  Ed  Whitehead  was  interviewing  for  the  CMO  job  at  Lands'  End, 

the  catalog  retailer  owned  by  Sears.  Not  wanting  to  shade 
the  truth,  he  confessed  to  the  company's  new  chief  execu¬ 
tive,  Mindy  Meads,  that  he  had  never  actually  purchased  a 
product  from  the  catalog. 

"I  was  never  a  Lands'  End  customer,  and  I  told  them 
that,"  says  Whitehead,  a  20-year  marketing  veteran  who 
had  previously  been  a  marketing  executive  at  Harrods, 
Calvin  Klein  and  Mossimo.  "But  I  made  the  case  that  I  had 
never  been  marketed  to  properly,  even  though  I  was  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  brand  and  had  seen  the  catalog  who  knows 
how  many  times."  Whitehead  told  Meads  that  he  was  the 
perfect  "laboratory  animal";  he  could  help  the  company 
reach  customers  it  hadn't  been  able  to  c 
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Whitehead  landed  the  job  and  started  working  for  the  $  1.6  billion 
retailer  last  July.  He's  part  of  a  small  group  of  marketers  trying  to 
reinvent  the  way  catalog  retailers  attract  (and  retain)  customers. 

Theirs  is  a  phenomenally  noisy  marketplace:  17  billion  catalogs 
were  mailed  in  the  United  States  in  2003,  and  that  number  was 
expected  to  have  risen  a  bit  in  2004.  The  average  household  receives 
three  catalogs  a  week,  unless,  of  course,  someone  in  that  household 
purchases  something,  which  causes  the  mailbox  to  bulge  even  more. 

“The  biggest  issue  I  hear  from  those  in  the  industry  is  soft 
response,"  says  Katie  Muldoon,  a  partner  at  Muldoon  &  Baer,  a  cata¬ 
log  consulting  firm.  "You  have  new  catalogs  launching  and  more  cat¬ 
alogs  coming  from  each  company.  Mailing  costs  are  increasing,  and 
when  you  combine  that  with  a  tough  economy,  it's  just  difficult  to 
figure  out  howto  acquire  new  customers." 

The  challenges  facing  the  catalog  industry — rising  costs,  cus¬ 
tomers  deluged  by  choices,  ever-elusive  loyalty — are  common  to 
marketing  executives  in  any  business.  There's  also  the  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  importance  of  data  analysis,  not  only  to  hone  in  on  the  most 
attractive  prospective  customers,  but  to  guide  the  design,  copy- 
writing  and  merchandise  selection  in  the  catalog  itself. 

And  some  of  the  creative  strategies  devised  by  catalog  retailers  will 
likely  influence  companies  outside  of  the  cataloging  business,  Mul¬ 
doon  says.  "After  all,"  she  observes,  "this  is  the  industry  that  used  toll- 
free  phone  numbers  before  just  about  anybody  else,  and  these  are  the 
people  who  were  the  first  to  really  get  the  Internet,  in  a  multichan- 
nelcontext."  The  future  of  marketing  may  be  sitting  in  your  mailbox. 


Creative 

THINKING 

Catalog  creative  development  at  Lands'  End  begins  with  a  decidedly 
quantitative  process.  "We  begin  each  book  with  a  download  from 
our  business  intelligence  group, "says  Whitehead.  "They  look  at  com¬ 
petitors,  at  previous  books  of  ours,  and  how  certain  products  and 
pages  have  performed." 

The  company's  summer  preview  catalog,  which  appears  in  mail¬ 
boxes  in  April,  was  built  atop  a  foundation  of  new  customer  insights, 
both  qualitative  and  quantitative,  about  swimsuits.  Lands'  End  sent 
surveys  to  its  own  customers  who'd  bought  swimsuits  in  the  past, 
held  "hothouse  panels"  (as  the  company  calls  its  focus  groups),  and 
also  folded  in  psychographic  research  from  consumer  research  firm 
Zoomerang. 


The  internal  and  external  research  "helped  us  to  gain  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  emotions,  behaviors  and  motivations  surrounding  the 
women's  swimsuit  shopping  process,"  Whitehead  says.  "The  data 
showed  that  our  culture  conspires  to  make  swimsuit  shopping  one  of 
the  most  painful  experiences  that  women  have.  Women  are  immensely 
more  comfortable  trying  on  swimsuits  in  their  own  home." 

The  research  led  to  a  catalog  that  positions  itself  as  an  antidote  to 
the  stressful  experience  of  swimsuit  shopping  at  the  mall.  Earlier 
swimwear  catalogs,  which  had  been  around  since  1 984,  simply  pre¬ 
sented  the  products.  'We  try  to  make  it  very  easy  for  women  to  shop, 
serving  as  more  of  an  expert,"  says  Whitehead. 

The  LandsEnd.com  website  plays  a  key  supporting  role.  "We  point 
them  online,  where  they  can  get  advice  on  what  type  of  suit  matches 
what  activity,  and  they  can  look  at  different  body  types."  One  fea¬ 
ture,  called  Swimsuit  Finder,  helps  women  identify  specific  swim¬ 
suits  to  address  what  Lands'  End  terms  their  "anxiety  zones." 

Research  also  led  Lands'  End  to  add  athletic  apparel,  outdoor  fur¬ 
niture,  kids'  swimwear  and  other  elements  of  what  Whitehead  calls 
"families  of  product"  into  the  swimwear  catalog.  "There's  always  an 
element  of  intuition  in  marketing,  but  we  drive  the  creative  with 
quantitative  measurements,"  Whitehead  says.  "It's  a  balance  of  art 
and  commerce.  When  things  in  the  market  are  changing  so  fast,  we 
want  to  be  tuned  in  to  what  our  customers  are  telling  us." 

Catalog  development  at  the  popular  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  deli 
Zingerman's  is  far  less  rigid.  The  catalog  business,  which  started 
in  1993,  grew  out  of  Zingerman's  catering  department.  "People 
would  call  and  say,  'I  used  to  live  there.  Can  you  send  me  some 
brownies?'  They'd  do  a  few  boxes  a  day  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays," 
recalls  Toni  Morell,  a  Zingerman's  partner  in  charge  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  catalog  and  website. 

A  big  day  back  then  meant  five  orders  for  brownies;  this  past  hol¬ 
iday  season,  Zingerman's  sent  out  8,000  packages  of  baked  goods, 
olive  oils,  cheeses,  coffee,  honey  and  100-year-old  balsamic  vinegar 
on  its  busiest  day.  The  company  mails  just  over  a  million  copies  of  its 
catalog  each  year;  some  of  those  names  are  rented  from  other  catalog 
retailers.  For  2004,  Morell  projected  the  Web  and  catalog  business 
would  bring  in  about  $6.5  million. 

From  the  beginning,  Zingerman's  blazed  its  own  catalog  design 
trail,  and  the  result  is  a  chatty,  engaging  and  defiantly  unslick  pub¬ 
lication  that  looks  like  it  was  drawn  by  a  catering  department 
employee  with  a  little  extra  time  on  her  hands.  (In  reality,  it  was  ini¬ 
tially  done  by  the  in-house  designers  responsible  for  all  the  signage 
in  the  deli.) 

The  first  catalog  was  printed  in  1 994,  in  a  format  a  little  narrower 
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and  taller  than  most  catalogs.  "There  was  cute  handwriting  and 
funky  images,"  says  Morell,  who  started  as  a  buyer  for  the  deli  before 
talcing  over  the  catalog  and  website.  "People  tell  us,  I  think  you'd  sell 
more  stuff  if  you  took  photographs  instead  of  drawing  the  food." 
Morell  also  hears  from  industry  "experts"  who  tell  her  the  catalog 
has  far  too  much  copy  (the  copywriter  can't  resist  noting  that  Zinger- 
rnan's  ships  its  sourdough  bread  to  "San  Franciscans  across  the  coun¬ 
try — even  to  some  living  near  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.") 

"But  we  have  stuck  to  our  guns,"  she  says.  "Our  customers  like  to 
read  about  the  food  they're  buying,  and  how  we  found  it,  and  what 
to  do  with  it.  They  find  it  useful,  and  they  enjoy  reading  it." 

That's  not  to  say  that  Morell  hasn't  adapted  her  approach  in 
response  to  what  sells  and  what  doesn't.  Initially,  the  catalog  high¬ 
lighted  hard-to-find  items  of  special  interest  to  hard-core  foodies. 
"People  here  like  to  write  about  a  really  obscure  anchovy  paste,"  she 
says.  "But  our  customers  want  to  send  coffee  cakes  around  the  holi¬ 
days.  So  the  catalog  has  really  become  gift-oriented." 

Morell  tunes  in  to  e-mails  and  other  feedback  from  customers  to 
understand  how  they  respond  to  new  products.  She  has  focused  on 
the  "hot  spots"  of  the  catalog's  layout,  where  consumers  direct  much 
of  their  attention — particularly  the  inside  front  and  back  covers. 
The  catalog  is  now  mailed  once  a  month,  rather  than  once  a  year. 
Reminding  customers  of  the  offering  doesn't  hurt.  "We  didn't  want 
to  push  the  catalog  on  people,  but  we  realized  that  the  more  we 
mailed,  the  more  people  buy  from  us,"  Morell  says.  "People  like  to  be 
reminded  that  they  need  to  buy  Aunt  Betty  her  birthday  gift." 

The  catalog  team  often  suggests  product  ideas  to  the  company's 
bakers  to  continually  broaden  the  selection.  Coffee  cake,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  been  a  best-seller  for  several  years,  so  Morell  asked  for  more 
flavors  (like  hot  cocoa)  and  smaller  sizes.  Her  "tasting  team"  partici¬ 
pates  in  monthly  group  noshes  to  select  items  for  the  catalog,  from 
pies  to  mustard  to  marshmallows  to  olives.  "But  they  last  two  hours, 
and  v^yan't  really  say  no  to  anything,"  Morell  says.  "By  the  end  of 
the  meeting,  ydu  feel  sort  of  sick.  In  a  good  way." 

>  Connecting  with 

CUSTOMERS 

''Roger  Bensinger  sees  the  catalog  as  the  core  of  his  business.  As  sen- 
ior  VKr^resident  of  marketing  at  Sharper  Image,  he  uses  the  90  mil¬ 
lion  catalogs  the  company  mails  each  year  to  generate  orders  on  its 
website,  through  the  mail,  the  800  number  and  the  company's  180 
retail  stores. 

"The  catalog  is  our  primary  advertising  venue,  and  everything 
we  do  is  timed  to  the  day  that  the  catalogs  drop,"  says  Bensinger.  The 
company  mails  catalogs  monthly,  with  two  sent  in  December.  On 
the  day  they're  mailed,  the  homepage  of  the  website  changes,  as  do 
the  company's  store  displays.  An  e-mail  is  sent  to  existing  customers 
three  days  before  the  catalogs  are  dropped,  offering  a  "sneak  pre¬ 
view"  of  new  merchandise.  It's  a  tightly  coordinated  multichannel 
campaign. 

The  company  tries  to  collect  e-mail  addresses  of  those  who  make 


purchases  in  its  retail  stores,  and  adds  those  to  its  database  for  elec¬ 
tronic  communication.  For  the  print  catalog,  Bensinger  rents  lists 
from  other  catalog  retailers,  and  also  taps  in  to  cooperative  databases 
run  by  companies  like  Abacus  Direct  and  Z24,  which  pool  names 
from  numerous  retailers.  "Those  names  are  very  productive  for  us 
in  terms  of  adding  new  customers,"  Bensinger  says.  Each  customer 
name  in  Sharper  Image's  database  includes  information  about  how 
recently  that  person  has  made  a  purchase,  how  frequently  he  buys 
from  catalogs  and  how  much  he  spends. 

At  Lands'  End,  Whitehead  last  year  began  experimenting  with  a 
new  customer  acquisition  strategy  known  as  direct  advertising, 
using  small  12-page  booklets  inserted  into  the  December  issues  of  12 
major  magazines  such  as  Shop ,  Vanity  Fair  and  InStyle,  targeting  read¬ 
ers  of  those  publications  who  may  not  receive  the  full  catalog.  "This 
allows  us  to  reach  new  customers,"  Whitehead  says.  We're  choos¬ 
ing  key  products  for  the  right  people,  and  emphasizing  how  we  save 
our  customers  time."  The  company  may  produce  these  "minilogs" 
for  Valentine's  Day  and  Father's  Day,  too. 

"Our  books  are  going  to  continue  to  become  more  personalized," 
Whitehead  says.  "The  more  we  know  about  our  customers,  the  more 
we  can  give  them  more  focused,  edited  views  of  the  things  they  want 
to  shop  for."  Frequency  of  contact  is  still  important,  he  believes,  but 
time-pressed  shoppers  may  appreciate  fewer  pages  in  the  catalogs 
they  receive,  filled  with  more  relevant  products. 

Whitehead  isn't  talking  about  printing  individual  catalogs  for 
individual  consumers  (at  least,  not  yet),  but  rather  giving  the  recip¬ 
ient  a  sense  that  the  catalog  has  been  edited  just  for  her.  This  is  one 
area  where  Whitehead  believes  he  can  serve  as  a  guinea  pig,  having 
never  been  a  Lands'  End  shopper  in  the  past.  "There's  a  whole  group 
of  people  who  traditionally  would  shop  at  retail,"  he  says.  "They 
don't  feel  like  they  have  time  to  page  through  huge  catalogs  looking 
for  what  they  want." 

Many  retailers  are  experimenting  with  similar  types  of  "version¬ 
ing,"  a  rudimentary  form  of  personahzation,  says  Tony  Cox,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Catalog  Solutions,  a  catalog  marketing  consultancy.  "The 
retailer  might  change  the  outer  eight  or  16  pages  of  the  catalog  to 
communicate  something  seasonal  or  focus  in  on  a  type  of  product 
you've  purchased  in  the  past.  Are  you  more  interested  in  baked  goods 
or  candy?"  (Zingerman's  is  one  of  Cox's  clients.) 

For  Mike  Zodro  w,  director  of  marketing  at  gourmet  food  retailer 
Harry  and  David,  versioning  means  altering  the  number  of  pages  in 
a  catalog,  and  also  how  frequently  a  catalog  arrives  in  a  particular 
customer's  mailbox.  (There's  no  sense  in  mailing  the  full  catalog  to  a 
customer  likely  to  be  interested  only  in  Harry  and  David's  popular 
"gift  towers,"  or  mailing  multiple  times  to  someone  who  typically 
orders  only  once,  early  in  the  season.) 

Zodrow  is  also  a  devotee  of  using  demographic  models  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  company's  spending  on  new  customer  acquisition 
will  affect  sales  going  forward.  We  try  to  keep  the  models  constantly 
up-to-date,  with  information  about  what  percentage  of  our  new  cus¬ 
tomers  make  a  second  purchase  and  how  long  customers  remain 
active,"  Zodrow  says.  "That  lets  us  play  'what  if'  with  our  customer 
acquisition  spending." 
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Catalog  retailerslike  Zodrow  perennially  fret  about  "leaky  bucket 
sypdppine,'-' in  which  once-active  customers  are  continuously  going 
dormant.  It  happens  to  about  600,000  of  Harry  and  David's  1.8  mil¬ 
lion  customers  every  year.  "You  can't  plug  the  bucket,  but  you  can 
use  retention  and  reactivation  programs  that  restrict  the  hole  in  the 
bottom,"  Zodrow  says. 

The  company  keeps  track  of  each  customer's  most  recent  pur¬ 
chase,  and  as  that  date  recedes  into  the  past,  it  initiates  programs  to 


try  to  spark  a  next  purchase.  Fall  buyers  may  get  a  10  percent  dis¬ 
count  along  with  the  catalog  they  receive  injanuary.  "We  design  tar¬ 
geted  programs  to  bring  you  back  i nto  the  fold,"  Zodrow  says. 

One  of  the  best  known  is  the  "Gift  List,"  a  roster  of  all  the  gifts  a 
customer  purchased  in  the  last  holiday  season.  "I'm  reminding  you 
what  you  purchased  for  your  aunt  and  your  mom  a  year  ago," 
Zodrowsays.  "You  might  reorder  the  same  things  or  pick  something 
else.  But  when  you  go  online,  or  when  you  call  our  800  number,  that 
list  pops  up."  Customers  also  receive  a  hard  copy  in  the  mail. 

Zingerman's  sent  a  similar  gift  list  to  some  of  its  customers  last 
October,  along  with  a  brownie,  a  mug  and  a  sample  of  coffee  as  a 
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A  KEY  ELEMENT  OF  CATALOG  MARKETING 
is  knowing  when  to  get  out.  For  some 
retailers,  the  economics  of  finding  inter¬ 
ested  customers  with  a  printed  catalog 
simply  don't  make  sense. 

Take,  for  instance,  Planet  Dog,  a  manufac¬ 
turer,  wholesaler  and  retailer  of  high-end 
pet  accessories.  The  company  debuted  in 
1997  and  began  publishing  a  pair  of  catalogs 
the  following  year,  one  for  consumers 
and  one  for  wholesalers.  But  the  founders 
were  never  able  to  get  the  consumer  catalog 
into  the  hands  of  the  right  customers. 

"We  were  renting  lists  from  all  of  the 
people  you'd  figure,"  says  Alex  Fisher,  the 


company's  chief  creative  officer  (above). 
"But  nothing  performed  like  our  house 
list."  That  list,  which  customers  opted  into, 
was  growing  slowly,  however. 

At  peak.  Planet  Dog  mailed  350,000  retail 
and  1 50,000  wholesale  catalogs,  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $750,000,  annually.  (The  com¬ 
pany's  total  sales  today  hover  around  S4  mil¬ 
lion.  )The  company  hired  a  chief  operating 
officer,  Travis  Bezio,  in  2003,  who  discovered 
that  "if  we  were  to  continue  at  this  pace,  it 
would  take  40  years  for  the  catalog  to 
become  profitable,"  Fisher  says.  After  some 
deliberation,  they  shut  down  the  retail 
catalog.  (The  wholesale  catalog  survives.) 


"I  know  that  our  customers  are  out  there, 
and  I  know  they  want  to  buy  our  products," 
Fisher  says.  "They  just  don't  know  that  l 
exist."  Instead  of  spending  a  big  chunk  of 
change  annually  on  the  catalog,  the 
founders  decided  instead  to  open  a  retail 
store  in  Portland,  Maine. 

"Now  when  someone  says,  'I'm  interested 
in  your  retail  catalog,'  I  point  them  to  the 
website,"  Fisher  says.  "When  they  say,  'l 
want  a  hard  copy,'  I  say,  'Press  print.'"  Fisher 
says  he's  committed  to  returning  to  the 
catalog  business— once  Planet  Dog  has  built 
a  big  enough  house  list  of  its  own. 

-S.K. 
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'You  can't  plug  the  bucket,  but  you  can 
use  retention  and  reactivaf ' 
restrict  the  hole  in  the  bottom 


-MIKE  ZODROW,  DIRECTOR  OF  MARKETING,  HARRY  AND  DAVID 


thank-you  for  past  patronage.  "We  did  that  with  a  random 
selection  of  our  top  buyers,"  Morell  says.  "We  wanted  to 
learn  whether  that  land  of  gift  changes  what  they  buy,  and 
how  soon  they  order."  The  jury  is  still  out. 

At  Sharper  Image,  Bensinger's  team  uses  partner  pro¬ 
grams  to  cultivate  loyalty.  "Customers  can  earn  Upromise 
points,  Hilton  Honors  points,  American  Airlines  points 
and  all  sorts  of  other  rewards  for  purchasing  with  us,"  he 
says.  "A  benefit  of  that  is  that  our  partners  help  promote 
the  catalog  for  us."  It  also  frees  Sharper  Image  from  hav¬ 
ing  to  manage  its  own  loyalty  program. 

Bensinger  is  continually  trying  special  incentives  to 
drive  repeat  purchases:  free  gifts,  free  shipping,  $20  off. 
Corporate  customers  get  monthly  custom  e-mails  and  cat¬ 
alogs  customized  with  a  URL  offering  them  special  pric¬ 
ing.  But  when  incentives  don't  work — for  instance,  a  gift 
card  that  generated  more  purchase  volume  while  lower¬ 
ing  the  total  dollar  value — he's  quick  to  give  them  the 
just  a  month  or  two  of  experimentation. 

The  Poslholiday 
LETDOl 
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January  is  the  cruelest  month  for  catalog  retailers.  "Try  as 
Rr^^httpidfange  it,  the  bulk  of  our  sales  come  between 
October  and  December,"  says  Zodrow.  For  many  catalog 
retailers,  it's  tough  to  put  customers  in  a  gift -giving  mood 
at  other  times  of  the  year. 

Harry  and  David  has  tried  things  like  doing  a  "name 
swap"  with  a  chocolate  company  to  try  to  add  new  holiday 
gift-givers  to  its  mailing  list.  The  catalog  will  also  make  special 
offers — free  truffles  or  pears — to  customers  who've  only  ordered  in 
the  fall.  "I'll  send  you  a  catalog  for  Mother's  Day  with  a  letter  that 
says.  You've  tried  us  in  the  fall  season,  why  not  try  us  in  the  spring?" 
Zodrow  says.  'We  might  offer  a  free  box  of  chocolate  truffles  for  a 
$75  purchase.  We're  always  trying  to  balance  things  out  by  season." 

The  best  catalog  retailers  are  devoted  to  continuous  learning. 
Many  use  the  postholiday  lull  as  an  opportunity  to  do  some  post¬ 
game  analysis.  At  Zingerman's,  each  February  Morell  and  her  catalog 
team  sit  down  to  examine  the  statistics  from  the  previous  holiday 
season,  accompanied  by  Cox,  their  outside  catalog  consultant. 

"We  analyze  the  way  we've  used  real  estate  on  the  page,"  she 
says.  "Are  three  products  on  a  page  the  best  idea?  We  try  to  figure 
out  why  a  wooden  box  of  cinnamon  rolls  sold  so  well,  outselling 


some  of  our  staple  products.  What  are  the  10  reasons  why  that 
would've  happened?  What  if  we  made  the  cinnamon  rolls  bigger 
on  the  page?"  They  also  look  at  the  sales  results  from  various  lists 
they've  rented. 

'We  spend  a  lot  of  time  thinking  about  what  we're  going  to  change 
or  do  differently,"  she  says.  It's  a  welcome  pause  for  Morell — a 
chance  to  think  about  how  to  make  the  catalog  perform  even  better 
in  the  next  holiday  season. 

And  there's  a  whole  lot  of  noshing  going  on  too.  'We  try  to  hold 
the  meeting  close  to  the  deli,"  Morell  says.  "We  all  think  better  when 
we  have  constant  access  to  constant  coffee  and  food."  • 


Scott  Kirsner  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Boston.  Send  comments  on  this  article  to 
cmofeedback@cxo.  com . 
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MLB.com  knows  the  power  of  SAS  software 


How  does  MLB.com"  give  fans 
the  ultimate  baseball  experience? 


Allan  H.  “Bud”  Selig,  Commissioner  of  Major  League  Baseball 


ENTERPRISE  intelligence 

SUPPLIER  INTELLIGENCE 

ORGANIZATIONAL  intelligence 

CUSTOMER  intelligence 

INTELLIGENCE  platform 


Millions  of  fans.  Thirty  teams.  One  passion.  And  24/7  access  to  it  all  through  MLB.com. 
At  the  official  site  of  Major  League  Baseball,  fans  can  experience  baseball  in  a  whole  new 
way  -  from  live  ballgames  to  stats  in  real  time,  from  history  to  fantasy,  across  the  league  or 
by  connecting  to  individual  club  sites.  MLB.com  is  the  richest,  deepest  source  of  original 
baseball  news  and  highlights  on  the  Internet.  SAS  is  proud  to  provide  the  state-of-the-art  data 
management,  predictive  analytics  and  marketing  automation  software  that’s  helping  Major 
League  Baseball  enrich  the  interactive  experience  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  visitors 
who  make  MLB.com  such  a  big  hit.  To  find  out  more  about  SAS,  visit  our  Web  site  or  call 
toll  free  1  866  887  1363. 


www.sas.com/mlb 


The  Power  to  Know® 


Major  League  Baseball  copyrights  and  trademarks  are  proprietary  to  the  MLB  entities.  All  rights  reserved.  SAS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc.  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  in  the  USA 
and  other  countries.  ®  indicates  USA  registration.  Other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©  2004  SAS  Institute  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  291 789US.0804 
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Faced  with  stagnant  growth  and 
stiff  competition,  Travelocity 
overhauled  its  brand  message, 
its  website  and  its  entire 
approach  to  customers 
By  Constantine  von  Hoffman 
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Travelocity  CMO  Jeffrey 
Glueck  helped  shape  the 
online  travel  site's  rebrand¬ 
ing  campaign— including  its 
whimsical  "spokesgnome"— 
to  make  an  emotional  con¬ 


nection  with  customers. 
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B2C  Profile 


OP  QUIZ:  What's  the 
difference  between  Trav- 
elocity,  Expedia  and  Orbitz? 
If  you  don't  know  the  answer, 
you're  not  alone. 

In  the  minds  of  customers  shopping  for  the 
best  price  for  their  next  vacation,  there's  very  lit¬ 
tle  to  distinguish  among  the  top  three  online 
travel  sites.  Travelocity  CMO  Jeffrey  Glueck  dis¬ 
covered  this  shared  sentiment  during  a  series  of 
focus  groups  the  company  convened  in  2003. 
The  common  refrain  from  leisure  travelers  dur¬ 
ing  these  focus  groups  was,  "I  shop  around,  and  I 
go  where  there's  the  best  price.  I  like  Travelocity, 
but  they're  all  land  of  the  same."  Recalls  Glueck: 
"I  wanted  to  leap  through  the  glass  screen  and 
talk  about  all  the  things  we  were  doing  that  are 
different  from  our  competitors,  things  that  peo¬ 
ple  value.  They're  just  not  aware  of  it." 

Increased  awareness  may  be  the  key  to  T rav- 
elocity's  long-term  health.  The  company  is  a  dis¬ 
tant  second  behind  leader  Expedia  in  the  online 
travel  segment,  and  now  must  defend  its  turf 
against  hard-charging  Orbitz  (purchased  last 
fall  by  Cendant,  a  deep-pocketed  provider  of 
travel  sendees)  as  well  as  dozens  of  smaller  play¬ 
ers  in  a  marketplace  that's  grown  as  crowded  as 
rush-hour  at  a  major  airport. 

To  capture  the  hearts  and  dollars  of  the  trav¬ 
eling  public,  Travelocity  last  January  mounted 
an  ambitious,  multiyear  rebranding  campaign, 
rolling  out  in  quick  succession  a  new  "spokes- 
creature"  (a  red-capped  gnome),  tagline  ("You'll 
never  roam  alone")  and  logo  (its  name  in  lower¬ 
case  type,  set  off  by  hand-drawn  stars),  as  well  as 
a  completely  revamped  website. 

How  it  got  there  is  a  story  that  should  res¬ 
onate  with  any  company  searching  for  brand 
identity  in  a  crowded  space — particularly  a 
space  as  commoditized  as  the  online  travel 
industry.  Travelocity  executives  embarked  on 
a  search  for  what  the  company  stood  for  with 
its  customers  and  its  employees.  The  lessons 
learned  on  this  journey  led  senior  management 
to  reposition  Travelocity  as  an  online  service 
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provider  with  a  human  face,  a  straight-talking 
adviser  that  takes  care  of  the  traveler  from  the 
second  a  trip  is  planned  to  the  moment  it  ends. 

This  search  for  an  emotional  connection 
with  customers  led  T ravelocity  to  offer  some  of 
the  personal  service  that  customers  receive 
from  the  face-to-face  travel  agencies — which, 
ironically,  Travelocity  and  its  online  brethren 
put  on  the  endangered  list.  In  order  to  offer 
those  lands  of  services,  the  company  first  had 
to  completely  overhaul  its  booldng  technology 
and  its  relationship  with  the  hotel  industry. 

The  management  team  believed  it  could  pro¬ 
vide  customers  with  better  service  and  a  more 
reliable  booking  experience  by  implementing  a 
new  reservation  system  that  served  the  needs 
of  its  hotel  suppliers.  Executives  hoped  that  as 
customers  see  what  Travelocity  can  deliver, 
they  will  book  their  travel  through  the  site, 
which  in  turn  will  drive  more  business  to  the 
company's  suppliers. 

The  booking  technology  overhaul  was 
launched  in  October  2002  as  T ravelocity  strug¬ 
gled  against  archrival  Expedia.  Glueck,  then 
vice  president  of  packaging,  worked  on  the 
overhaul  but  was  deeply  involved  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  separate  trip-packaging  system  for 
customers.  In  2003,  he  moved  into  the  market¬ 
ing  department,  where  as  vice  president  of 
customer  experience  he  helped  shape  the  nas¬ 
cent  rebranding  campaign  (see  "Gnome  on  the 
Range,"  Page  43). 

"We  were  going  to  be  the  travelers'  premier 
advocate,"  says  Glueck,  who  became  CMO  last 
January.  "So  we  had  to  do  things  differently  at 
Travelocity.  And  consumers  are  noticing." 


fattleofthe  Bookers 

EXPEDIA  OVERTOOK  TRAVELOCITY 

as  the  top  online  travel  booker  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  2002,  with  gross  bookings  of  airlines, 
hotels  and  other  services  at  Sl.l  billion,  com¬ 
pared  with  Travelocity's  $783  million  (see  "A 
Leader  Stumbles,"  this  page).  Expedia  hasn't 
looked  back.  Its  quarterly  gross  bookings  were 
$2  billion  in  the  second  quarter  of 2003,  the  last 
period  comparable  numbers  were  available 
before  it  was  purchased  by  IAC/InterAc- 
tiveCorp.  Travelocity's  were  $979  million  for 
the  period.  Thegap  between  the  two  companies 
is  mirrored  in  their  ad  spending:  Expedia  spent 


S120  million  in  2003  and  $80  million  in  the 
first  six  months  of 2004,  according  to  Nielsen 
Monitor-Plus,  compared  to  Travelocity's  $59 
million  and  $48  million  for  the  same  periods. 

Since  Travelocity  couldn't  outspend  the 
competition  on  advertising,  the  management 


TRAVELOCITY  WAS  LAUNCHED  in  1996 
as  a  joint  venture  by  American  Airlines  and  Sabre 
Holdings,  which  runs  the  world's  largest  computer¬ 
ized  booking  system  for  travel  agents.  A  pioneer  in 
internet  travel  booking, Travelocity  was  the  number- 
one  site  in  its  segment  until  Expedia  pulled  ahead 
on  the  strength  of  features  such  as  onsite  hotel 
booking  and  dynamic  packaging  that  lets  travelers 
create  their  own  trips  and  pay  one  combined  price 
for  air,  hotel  and  car. 

"It's  a  classic  example  of  an  early  leader  that  has 
great  success.  But  the  ground  shifts  under  it,  and  the 
leadership  didn't  take  it  to  a  new  direction,"  says 
Travelocity  CMO  Jeffrey  Glueck.  "They  stuck  with  the 
old  model,  which  was  selling  airline  tickets  for  com¬ 
missions  and  selling  advertising." 

The  old  model  worked  until  the  airlines  stopped 
paying  commissions  in  March  2002.  Travelocity's 
failure  to  develop  a  hotel  reservations  business 
online  and  its  inability  to  create  and  sell  packaged 
trips  came  back  to  haunt  it.  "That's  an  area  where, 
instead  of  2  percent  margins,  you  were  making 
25  percent  margins  and  still  offering  a  great  deal  to 
customers  because  it  was  a  package,"  says  Glueck. 

Parent  company  Sabre  made  a  series  of  busi¬ 
ness  acquisitions  in  2002  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the 
trip  packaging  business.  Some  of  the  executives 
who  came  aboard  in  those  acquisitions  found  fast 
opportunities  for  promotion,  as  Sabre  also  replaced 
the  members  of  Travelocity's  senior  management 
that  hadn't  already  departed.  The  new  manage¬ 
ment  team— including  now-CEO  Michele  Peluso 
and  Glueck,  who  was  vice  president  of  business  and 
product  development  at  one  of  the  acquired  busi¬ 
nesses— knew  that  even  with  these  acquisitions, 
Travelocity  had  to  package  its  own  trips  to  compete. 
They  began  by  creating  a  computerized  booking 
system  to  handle  hotel  rates  and  bookings  elec¬ 
tronically  instead  of  via  fax,  which  had  been  the 
industry  norm.  -C.v.H. 


gnome  on 
the  range  / 

NOTHINGS  AY  STRAVELand  adventure  ^ 

like... a  lawn  gnome?  Je? 

Tra velocity's  decision  to  make  its  pitch- 
man  a  short  guy  in  a  pointy  red  hat  left  many  j 

scratching  their  heads.  "When  it  started  ™ 
out  I,  like  a  lot  of  people,  thought,  This  just 
doesn't  make  any  sense,"  says  Forrester's 
Henry  Harteveldt,  a  vice  president  and 
travel  industry  analyst.  ,< 

But  forTravelocity  CMO  Jeffrey  Glueck, 
it  was  love  at  first  sight.  "We  never  really  * 

extensively  customer-tested  the  gnome.  * 

We  just  believed  in  it,"  he  says  of  the  crea¬ 
ture  who  is  the  focal  point  of  an  ad  campaign 
that  cost  $80  million  last  year. 

The  little  guy  isn't  aimed  at  everyone,  says  David  Bald¬ 
win,  executive  creative  director  for  McKinney  +  Silver, 
the  ad  firm  behind  the  gnome  campaign.  "Our  target— 
we  call  them  insiders— they're  very  savvy,  very  smart 
people,  and  they're  all  about  getting  the  good  deal,"  he 
says.  "These  are  people  that  travel  the  world.  So  they 
get  stuff." 

Most  customers  took  a  while  to  get  the  gnome,  a 
mythical  Old  World  creature  associated  with  mines  and 
gardens.  "The  creative  team  who  came  up  with  this  idea 
were  not  Americans,"  says  Baldwin.  "They  were  aware 
of  this  practice  of  people  nicking  garden  gnomes  and 
sending  pictures  of  their  travels  back  to  their  owners." 

Baldwin  says  those  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
traveling  gnome  should  check  the  website  for  the 
Gnome  Liberation  Front,  or  the  French  movie  Amelie,  in 
which  a  waitress  pretends  to  send  her  father's  garden 
gnome  on  a  world  tour  as  one  of  the  subplots. 

Glueck  says  the  gnome  appealed  to  him  because  it 
gave  the  company  a  warm  and  whimsical  public  face 
that  was  very  approachable.  "He  represents  that  life- 
enriching  travel  that  we  want  to  identify  with  because 
he's  getting  out  of  the  garden,"  says  Glueck. 

And  the  response?  "We  took  him  to  airports  around 
the  country,"  says  Glueck.  "We  didn't  realize  he  had 
become  such  a  little  rock  star.  People  mobbed  him. They 
wanted  photos  with  the  gnome."  -C.v.H. 


team  went  in  search  of  another  way  to  reengage 
existing  customers  and  to  win  over  new  ones.  A 
key  step:  determining  what  the  brand  stood  for 
among  consumers  and  employees.  To  make  that 
assessment,  in  2003  the  company  hired  con¬ 
sultants  Desgrippes  Gobe,  whose  clients  include 
Ann  Taylor,  Coca-Cola  and  Godiva. 

"When  Travelocity  came  to  us,  their  brand 
message  was  one  that  was  primarily  price- 
driven,  and  their  visual  identity  emphasized  the 
travel  destination,"  says  Judd  Harner,  the 
agency's  president  and  COO.  The  message  was 
identical  to  those  of  Expedia  and  Orbitz,  he  adds. 

"Of  course  they  all  promised  cheap  fares,  but 


even  the  site  navigation  and 
the  use  of  cliched  visual  ele¬ 
ments  were  the  same  as  well," 
says  Harner.  "This  created  a 
significant  opportunity,  as  no 
brand  was  creating  a  distinct 
and  compelling  emotional  con¬ 
nection  with  its  users." 

Desgrippes  Gobe  conducted 
customer  focus  groups  in  the 
United  States,  Asia  and  Europe,  as 
well  as  with  much  of  Tra  velocity's 
staff.  "They  actually  ran  work¬ 
shops  internally — brainstorming, 
imagery,  words — to  help  us  wrap 
our  brain  around  who  we  are  and 
what  we  stood  for,"  says  Joanne 
Kok,  senior  research  analyst  for 
Travelocity. 

From  these  interviews,  Tra  vel¬ 
ocity's  staff  learned  what  Glueck 
describes  as  a  "fundamental  out¬ 
look — that  travel  is  life-expanding 
when  it's  done  right."  Armed  with 
that  information,  Glueck  and  his 
team  began  building  into  the 
brand  the  value  of  travel  as  a  life- 
affirming  experience,  a  position  in 
sharp  contrast  to  Expedia's  ongo¬ 
ing  ad  campaign. 

"Our  competition  had  staked 
out  a  space  where  they  understood 
the  horrors  of  travel,"  says  Glueck. 
"The  surf  instructor  will  steal  your 
wife.  Your  parents  won't  under¬ 
stand  the  shower  in  an  Ian  Schrager 
room.  The  bugs  will  eat  you  alive." 

Travelocity,  by  contrast,  had  to 
deliver  on  its  brand  promise  by  pro¬ 
viding  consumers  with  features  they  craved 
but  weren't  getting  elsewhere. 

45  eliveri ng  the  goods 

TO  BUILD  CUSTOMER  TRUST, Tra veloc¬ 
ity  launched  a  "no  hidden  costs"  policy.  It 
became  the  first  online  travel  site  to  display  full 
car  rental  fees,  not  just  the  price  of  the  car.  (The 
average  consumer  pays  up  to  24  percent  more 
than  the  car  rental  cost  in  taxes  and  fees,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Glueck.)  "People  said  it  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  because  we  were  telling  customers  the  real 


price  and  it  would  sound  higher,"  he  says.  "Con¬ 
trary  to  that,  customers  like  full  disclosure,  and 
our  car  rental  rates  have  gone  up." 

The  feature  won  a  "Stevie"  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Business  Awards,  an  independent  program 
honoring  workplace  innovation,  for  best  new 
product  in  any  category  in  2004.  The  ultimate 
proof  that  it  was  a  good  idea?  The  competition  is 
now  doing  it  too. 

Travelocity  also  features  unvarnished  trav¬ 
eler  reviews  of  hotels  on  its  website — some¬ 
thing  the  competition  has  not  yet  emulated. 

But  the  change  with  the  biggest  potential 
risk  (and  payoff)  is  the  company's  aggressive 
promotion  of  its  customer  service  call  center, 
featured  prominently  in  print,  broadcast  and 
Web  ads.  "In  the  online  industry,  you  do  not 
publish  your  phone  number  or  make  it  easy  for 
people  to  fmd  it,"  says  Glueck.  "It's  very  costly— 
sometimes  $6~S7  a  phone  call.  We  work  on  thin 
margins.  So  the  conventional  wisdom  is,  Don't 
let  people  call  you." 

T ravelocity's  advertising  has  emphasized  24/7 
assistance  for  customers,  but  it's  also  a  potential 
boon  for  new  business.  Henry  Harteveldt,  vice 
president  and  travel  industry  analyst  for  For¬ 
rester,  notes  the  average  person  uses  an  online 
travel  site  to  book  only  about  60  percent  of  her 
trips,  which  means  40  percent  of  the  business  is 
up  for  grabs  offline.  "They  want  to  capture  as 
much  of  that  40  percent  as  they  can,"  he  says. 

That's  where  the  customer  service  center 
comes  in.  The  agents  aren't  just  there  to  trou¬ 
bleshoot  if  a  reservation  gets  lost  or  a  flight  gets 
canceled;  they  can  also  sell  consumers  options 
such  as  package  deals  on  hotels  or  cars.  "It's 
going  to  be  more  expensive  to  the  customer,  but 
they'll  get  more  enjoyment  out  of  it.  And  T  ravel- 
ocity  and  the  partner  will  get  more  profit  out  of 
it,"  says  Harteveldt. 

But  before  it  could  wow  the  customer,  T rav- 
elocity  had  to  win  over  key  suppliers  of  hotel 
rooms.  It  did  that  with  its  booking  system 
upgrade  rollout  in  late  2002,  which  made  it  eas¬ 
ier  and  more  profitable  for  the  major  chains  to 
do  business  with  Travelocity  instead  of  the 
competition.  The  rollout  was  supported  with 
presentations  to  hotel  partners  and  a  PR  effort 
in  the  trade  press. 

"They  focused  on  what  is  underneath,"  says 
Harteveldt.  "The  not-so-glitzy  parts,  the  things 
that  the  customer  can't  necessarily  see  directly 
but  that  ultimately  enhance  her  experience." 
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D)  getting  on  the  same  page 

FOR  T  R  A  V  E  L  O  C  l  T  Y,  a  key  step  in  communicating  the  new  brand  values  to  the  public  was  the  2004 
redesign  of  its  homepage. 

"It  had  become  cluttered  like  a  Turkish  bazaar,"  CMO  Jeffrey  Glueck  says  of  the  site's  old  page,  which 
was  covered  in  a  mishmash  of  ads,  links  and  features. 

Nearly  all  the  company's  department  heads  agreed  changes  were  needed.  But  making  them  happen 
set  off  a  turf  fight,  despite  support  from  Travelocity  CEO  Michele  Peluso  and  her  predecessor  Sam  Gilliland. 

No  one  wanted  to  concede  their  piece  of  the  homepage.  Marketing  couldn't  just  mandate  changes;  / 
attempts  to  negotiate  met  stiff  resistance.  So  Glueck  and  his  staff  decided  the  only  way  to  win  over  other 
departments  was  by  letting  them  see  how  good  the  new  homepage  could  be. 

A  prototype  was  built  that  reflected  the  value  of  travel  as  an  enriching  personal  experience.  A  stream-  . 

lined  homepage  presented  vacation  ideas,  travel  bargains  and  distinct  booking  in  a  soothing  color 
scheme.  The  prototype  was  so  successful,  says  Glueck,  that  internal  resistance  melted. 

-C.v.H. 


EXTREME  MAKEOVER 

A  redesign  took  Travelocity's  home  page  from  cluttered  to  calm— and  easier  to  use. 


Old  website 


New  website 
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The  overhaul  addressed  industry  practices 
that  had  long  frustrated  consumers  and  hote¬ 
liers,  such  as  promising  discount  room  rates  for 
certain  hotel  brands  even  though  the  actual 
number  of  rooms  available  at  that  price  was 
very  limited.  Some  sites  also  required  hotels  to 
commit  rooms  and  rates  as  much  as  a  year  in 
advance,  sticking  the  hotel  with  a  lower  rate 
even  if  room  demand  increased.  Site  charges 
were  hidden  under  a  "taxes  and  fees"  line  that 
made  it  impossible  to  tell  whether  it  was  the 
hotel  or  the  website  that  was  jacking  up  a  cus¬ 
tomer's  bill. 

Travelocity  also  addressed  one  of  the  biggest 
complaints:  the  low-tech  way  rooms  were 
booked.  Many  travel  sites  fax  reservations  to 
the  hotels,  which  reenter  the  information  into 
their  systems.  This  increases  the  likelihood  that 
a  reservation  will  be  lost  or  entered  incorrectly. 
It  also  increases  costs  for  the  hotel. 
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"The  hotel  companies  were  complaining 
because  10  percent  of  the  reservations  got  lost, 
and  they  weren't  able  to  use  their  yield  man¬ 
agement  systems,"  says  Glueck.  "Now  we  can 
confidently  deliver  reservations  without  mis¬ 
takes,  and  that's  better  for  travelers.  And  hotels 
love  it."  T ravelocity  has  more  than  1 7,000  part¬ 
ner  hotels  offering  special  rates  for  T ravelocity 
customers — quite  a  jump  from  September  2002, 
when  it  had  no  such  partners. 

Work  in  Progress 

OTHER  NUMBERS  ALSO  POINT  TO  the 

early  success  of  Travelocity's  overhaul.  In  the 
first  three  months  after  the  gnome  campaign 
launched,  website  traffiejumped  37  percent  over 
the  prior  year.  Travelocity  posted  its  first  quar¬ 
terly  profits  in  three  years  during  the  second  and 


third  quarters  of  2004.  Transaction  revenue 
from  the  core  business  of  selling  travel  products 
and  services  rose  roughly  50  percent  for  the 
fourth  straight  quarter,  reaching  $  1 2 1  million  in 
the  third  quarter.  Revenue  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  2004  was  $376  million  compared  to 
$297  million  for  the  same  period  in  2003. 

Travelocity's  improved  performance  comes 
as  the  travel  industry  recovers  from  a  multiyear 
business  slump  following  the  9/11  attacks  and 
recession.  The  rebranding  effort,  however,  is 
clearly  a  work  in  progress.  Most  online  leisure 
travel  consumers  still  shop  on  price  rather  than 
service.  Travelocity  needs  to  change  that  mind¬ 
set  if  it  is  to  grow  market  share  and  increase 
profitability  for  itself  and  its  suppliers. 

"The  challenge  for  Travelocity  is  that  it 
doesn't  generate  anywhere  near  the  volume  of 
business  for  suppliers  that  Expedia  does,"  says 
Harteveldt.  Expedia  does  twice  the  amount  of 
business  as  Travelocity,  which  makes  it  an 
important  revenue  source  for  partners. 

Still,  being  number  two  in  sales  and  overall 
visitor  counts  is  not  a  bad  place  to  be  in  a  market 
where  32  million  U.S.  households  are  expected 
to  spend  $63  billion  buying  leisure  travel  over 
the  Internet  this  year.  "Since  9/11,  travel  agency 
sites  like  Travelocity,  Expedia  and  Orbitz  have 
been  winning  overall  market  share  versus  sup¬ 
plier  side  sites"  such  as  airlines  and  hotel  com¬ 
panies,  says  Harteveldt. 

He  also  notes  that  Travelocity's  improved 
website,  which  lets  consumers  easily  navigate 
its  travel  offerings,  does  a  good  job  of  showcas¬ 
ing  the  promise  that  Travelocity  is  trying  to 
deliver  (see  "Getting  on  the  Same  Page,"  this 
page).  As  a  front-end  Web  redesign,  it  is  "one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  terms  of  online  travel 
agencies.  It  blends  emotion  and  logic  very  nicely 
together," says  Harteveldt. 

But  will  it  be  enough?  Expedia  also  has  begun 
to  provide  traveler  advocate  services,  accept 
telephone  bookings  and  increase  the  visibility 
of  its  toll-free  number.  Orbitz's  new  owner,  Cen¬ 
dant,  can  leverage  its  other  holdings,  which 
range  from  Avis  Rent-A-Car  to  hotel  chains 
Super  8,  Days  Inn,  Ramada,  Travelodge  and 
Howard  Johnson.  For  all  its  progress  to  date,  it's 
time  for  Travelocity  to  buckle  its  seat  belt;  the 
trip  is  about  to  get  even  bumpier.  • 


Senior  Writer  Constantine  von  Hoffman  can  be  reached  at 
cvonhoffman@cxo.  com. 


INTRODUCING  THE  BOSE®  WAVE®  MUSIC  SYSTEM. 

PERFORMANCE  everyone  can  recognize. 

SIMPLICITY  everyone  can  appreciate. 

ELEGANCE  that  speaks  for  itself. 


ITS  HERITAGE  Popular  Science  called  the  original  Bose  Wave® 
radio  "a  sonic  marvel."  The  Chicago  Tribune  said  its  sound  was 
"superb."  And  Forbes  ASAP  magazine  placed  it  on  their  "All-Time 
A-List"  of  technology  breakthroughs  that  have  changed  the  world.  Now, 

the  award-winning  predecessor  has  been  engineered  to  a  new  standard  of  performance,  simplicity,  and  elegance. 

ITS  NEW  PERFORMANCE 

•  Reproduces  one-half  octave  lower  musical  notes. 

•  Produces  even  greater  instrument  clarity  and  definition. 

•  Plays  the  newer  MP3  CDs  as  well  as  conventional  CDs  and  of  course,  FM/AM 
radio.  (MP3  CDs  can  contain  as  many  as  ten  standard  CDs  on  just  one  disc.) 

•  David  Novak,  the  Gadget  Guy,  says,  "It  can  easily  replace  whatever  component 
system  you  currently  have." 

ITS  NEW  SIMPLICITY 

•  No  buttons!  It  is  completely  and  conveniently  controlled  by  a  small,  elegant  remote  control. 

ITS  NEW  ELEGANCE 

•  The  original  model  has  been  repeatedly  praised  for  its  distinctive  design.  The  new  model  has  carried  this 
design  to  an  unprecedented  level  with  the  absence  of  all  buttons. 

•  A  thin,  slot-loaded  CD  player  replaces  the  previous  top  door  mechanism. 

NEW  BOSE  PAYMENT  PLAN  AND  A  30-DAY  EXCITEMENT  GUARANTEE.  Use  your  own 
major  credit  card  to  make  a  low  down  payment  and  1 1  convenient  monthly  payments,  with  no  interest 
charges  from  Bose.*  Our  Excitement  Guarantee  lets  you  experience  the  new  Wave®  music  system  for  30  days 
risk  free.  During  this  trial  period  please  compare,  side  by  side,  the  sound  to  that  of  larger  and  more  expensive 
sound  systems  owned  by  you  or  your  friends.  You  will  appreciate  our  request  when  you  make  this  comparison. 


TO  ORDER  OR  FOR  INFORMATION  CALL 

1  -800-400-341 6,  ext.  TF714 

Discover  all  our  innovative  products  at 

www.bose.com/tf714 


*Bose  payment  plan  available  on  orders  of  $299  $1500  paid  by  major  credit  card.  Down  payment  is  1/12  the  product  price  plus  tax.  Then,  your  credit  card  will  be  billed  for  11  equal  monthly 
installments  with  0%  APR  and  no  interest  charges  from  Bose.  Credit  card  rules  and  interest  may  apply.  U.S.  residents  only.  Limit  one  active  financing  program  per  customer.  ©2004  Bose 
Corporation  Patent  rights  issued  and/or  pending.  The  distinctive  design  is  also  a  registered  trademark  of  Bose  Corporation.  Financing  and  free  shipping  offer  not  to  be  combined  with 
other  offers  or  applied  to  previous  purchases,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Risk  free  refers  to  30  day  trial  only.  Delivery  is  subject  to  product  availability.  Quotes  are  reprinted 
with  permission:  Marcelle  M.  Soviero,  Popular  Science,  12/93;  Rich  Warren,  Chicago  Tribune,  8/27/93;  i..ri..-ASAP  (in  reference  to  the  original  Wave1  radio),  11/27/00. 


Better  sound  through  research® 


FREE 

shipping  with 
your  order. 


Tivo  and  other  innovations  have  some  marketers  on  the  run.  But 
smart  CMOS  are  discovering  new  ways  of  capturingthe  consumer's 

attention.  By  Christopher  Caggiano 
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irony,  of  course,  is  that,  whether  or  not  they  realize  it,  consumers 
depend  on  marketing  to  find  out  about  new  products  and  services. 

The  problem  is  that  the  volume  of  content  that  consumers  don't 
care  about  has  risen  exponentially  over  the  past  decade.  And  that's 
why  DVRs  have  caused  such  a  stir.  DVR  penetration  in  U.S.  house¬ 
holds,  which  was  projected  to  reach  7  million  in  2004,  is  expected  to 
jump  to  33.5  million  by  the  end  of 2008,  according  to  the  Yanlcee  Group. 

For  many  marketers,  DVRs  are  merely  a  symptom  of  a  larger  and 
more  important  issue:  The  old  model  doesn't  work  anymore.  "The  cur¬ 
rent  system  was  developed  50  to  80  years  ago  to  service  a  different 
kind  of  consumer,"  says  Smith.  What  we're  really  seeing,  he  says,  is 
an  interesting  confluence  of  forces:  Advertising-avoidance  technol¬ 
ogy  has  come  on  the  market  just  as  consumers  have  developed  a  great 
desire  to  avoid  advertising. 

"These  technologies  put  the  consumer  more  in  control  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  experience,  but  unfortunately  marketers  still  think  they 
should  be  in  control,  and  that  puts  them  at  odds  with  the  new  con¬ 
sumer,"  says  Smith.  Marketers  need  to  find  ways  to  make  advertis¬ 
ing  worth  the  consumer's  time.  "You  can't  just  pitch  the  value  of 
something  anymore;  the  pitch  has  to  contain  value  itself." 

Marketers  are  seeking  to  provide  that  value  through  new 
approaches,  including  customized  TV  spots,  product  placement  and 
integrated  campaigns  that  combine  ads  with  experiential  techniques. 
Tivo  itself  is  helping  to  mitigate  the  ad-skipping  phenomenon  it 
helped  create.  The  company  plans  to  introduce  early  this  year  new 


HE  DEATH  OF  THE  30-SECOND  TV  SPOT  maybe 
greatly  exaggerated,  but  that  doesn't  mean  it's  the  picture  of 
health.  A  recent  Veronis  Suhler  Stevenson  study  reported  that  in 
2003,  advertisers  for  the  first  time  ever  spent  less  to  reach  their 
consumers  than  consumers  themselves 
spent  on  such  user-supported  media  as 
cable/satellite  TV,  satellite  radio  and  video- 
on-demand  (S175.8  billion  versus  $178.4  bil¬ 
lion,  respectively).  And  the  gap  shows  every 
sign  of  increasing. 

But  here's  the  lacker:  The  only  people  who 
have  cause  to  be  unhappy  are  the  network  TV 
executives,  because  smart  CMOs  are  using  the 
shift  to  their  advantage,  finding  more  effective  ways 
of  reaching  their  customers  and  generating  greater  ROI  in 
the  process.  "The  really  astute  advertisers  aren't  worried,"  says  Bar¬ 
bara  Bacci-Mirque,  senior  vice  president  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers.  'We  as  marketers  just  have  to  be  a  lot 
more  strategic.  Advertisers  will  continue  to  use  broadcast, 
but  we're  also  testing  other  media  and  technologies.  N o  one 
thinks  the  30-second  commercial  is  going  away,  but  we  do 
need  to  find  other  ways  to  break  through  the  clutter." 

Truth  be  told,  consumers  have  always  had  the  ability  to 
ignore  marketing  messages,  whether  by  flipping  to  another 
channel,  flipping  past  a  magazine  ad  or  flipping  off  a  prod¬ 
uct-sample  distributor  on  the  street.  Lately,  however,  con¬ 
sumers  are  being  bombarded  by  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  ads  from  a  larger  number  of  competing  media.  The  emer¬ 
gence  of  digital  video  recorder  (DVR)  technology  such  as 
T  ivo  and  Replay  TV  is  just  the  latest  twist  on  a  long-standing 
consumer  impulse:  ad  avoidance.  'Way  before  DVRs  we  had 
the  remote  control  and  the  VCR,"  says  Bacci-Mirque.  "And 
now  we  have  donot-call  lists,  pop-up  blockers  and  spam  fil¬ 
ters.  Tivo  is  just  the  most  recent  example  of  a  trend  that's 
been  coming  for  a  while." 

The  message  is  clear:  Consumers  have  developed  a  strong 
aversion  to  traditional  advertising.  "Negative  attitudes 
about  marketing  have  never  been  as  high  as  they  are  now," 
says  J.  Walker  Smith,  president  of  Yankelovich,  a  marketing 
research  firm,  and  co-author  of  Coming  to  Concurrence: 
Addressable  Attitudes  and  the  New  Model  for  Marketing  Pro¬ 
ductivity.  "Americans  love  to  buy  stuff,  but  what's  changed 
is  that  people  no  longer  feel  like  they  have  to  put  up  with 
marketing  in  order  to  find  what  they  want  to  buy."  The 
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methods  to  help  advertisers  get  their  spots  noticed  on  Tivo  recorders. 
With  "fast-forward  tags,"  advertisers  can  pay  to  have  their  logos  or  cus¬ 
tomized  messages  appear  onscreen  as  the  viewers  skip  through  their  ads. 
Tivo  currently  offers  advertisers  the  option  to  pay  to  have  messages  dis¬ 
play  during  commercials.  Viewers  can  click  on  the  messages  to  find  out 
more  or  to  take  part  in  a  promotion. 


Custom  Job 

OTHER  TECHNOLOGIES  ARE  EMERGING  TO  let  advertisers 
target  spots  tospecificgeographies,  part  of  a  new  category  called  "address¬ 
able"  advertising.  One  such  product  comes  from  Visible  World,  which 
enables  advertisers  to  send  different  versions  of  the  same  commercial  to 
different  cities,  ZIP  codes  and,  eventually,  households. 

United  Air  Lines  used  Visible  World's  technology  to  introduce  Ted,  its 
low-cost  airline,  last  summer.  "When  I  first  saw  the  technology,  I  was 
excited,"  says  Jerry  Dow,  director  of  worldwide  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tions  for  United.  "This  is  really  the  first  time  advertisers  could  use  broad¬ 
cast  much  as  we've  used  direct  marketing  in  the  past,  with  a  targeted, 
relevant,  specific  message." 

When  United  launched  Ted  in  Chicago,  Dow  customized  the  TV  spot 
for  different  communities  within  the  Windy  City.  "Chicago  is  made  up 


of  a  large  number  of  smaller  communities,  and  they  all  identify  very 
strongly  with  their  own  neighborhood,"  Dow  explains.  Visible  World's 
addressable  ads  gave  Dow  the  ability  to  change  the  commercial's  tagline 
for  each  neighborhood  in  which  it  played.  For  example,  viewers  in  the 
Glen  Ellyn  neighborhood  saw  a  spot  withgraphics  that  read,  "Glen  Ellyn, 
say  hello  to  Ted." 

The  Visible  World  technology  lent  itself  extremely  well  to  the  way 
United  was  trying  to  position  Ted,  says  Dow.  'We  wanted  to  create  a  more 
personable,  approachable  personality,"  he  says.  "This  really  plays  into 
that  persona."  Dow  is  eager  to  find  other  ways  that  United  can  use  address¬ 
able  ads,  which  he  believes  could  revolutionize  the  broadcast  medium. 
'What  we  did  was  just  a  toe  in  the  water,"  he  says.  "The  number  of  per¬ 
mutations  and  customizations  you  can  do  are  almost  limitless.  It  has  the 
potential  to  make  one  spot  relevant  to  everyone  you  send  it  to." 

Addressable  ads  also  allow  marketers  to  customize  nearly  every  aspect 
of  a  commercial,  including  the  video,  music,  graphics  or  call  to  action. 
David  Nappa,  chairman  of  the  Newark  Ford  Dealers  Advertising  Associ¬ 
ation,  a  coalition  of  dealerships  throughout  parts  of  northern  New  Jersey 
and  southern  New  York  state,  used  Visible  World  to  solve  an  especially 
vexing  problem.  In  the  automotive  industry,  individual  dealership  ad 
agencies  can  decide  how  the  dealers  advertise  to  their  consumers, 
although  the  parent  companies  typically  provide  research  data  and 
customizable  creative. 

Sometimes  the  dealers  turn  to  their  own  agencies  to  develop  creative, 
but  at  a  significantly  higher  cost:  $400,000  versus  the  $25,000  they 

would  normally  spend  to  run  the  ads  that 
the  home  office  provides. 

"Quite  often,  we  choose  what  they  offer 
us,"  says  Nappa,  who's  also  president  of 
Wayne  Ford,  a  dealership  in  northern  New 
Jersey,  "but  once  or  twice  a  year  we  produce 
our  own  spots."  Dealers  have  a  strong  need 
to  customize  their  ads  based  on  sales  history, 
inventory  levels  and  existing  rebates.  We 
constantly  have  to  make  compromises,"  he 
says.  "Some  areas  do  better  with  a  certain 
vehicle,  and  others  might  not  get  the  atten¬ 
tion  they  deserve.  We've  never  had  the 
choice  of  sending  different  messages  to  dif¬ 
ferent  areas." 

Last  fall,  the  dealers  association's  agency, 
J.  Walter  Thompson,  used  Visible  World's 
technology  to  create  customized  spots  for 
Ford's  F-150  pickup  truck.  We  didn't  tradi¬ 
tionally  advertise  the  F-150  in  our  area,"  says 
Nappa.  "It  did  well  in  certain  spots,  but  there 
wasn't  enough  penetration  overall  to  justify 
spending  our  money  on  it."  Using  demo¬ 
graphic  data  from  corporate,  the  agency  was 
able  to  modify  the  creative  for  individual 
geographies  in  his  region.  Urban  zones  saw 
the  F-150  rolling  along  city  streets,  suburban 
zones  saw  the  truck  with  bicycles  hooked  on 
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Broadcast  TV  is  ceding  some  adver¬ 
tising  share  to  new  media  such  as 
cable,  satellite  and  the  Internet— 
but  not  as  much  as  one  might  think 

Total  share  of  ad  spend,  by  category 
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Addressable  ads  allow  marketers  to  customize 
nearly  every  aspect  of  a  commercial,  including  the 


video,  music,  graphics  or  call  to  action. 


A 


the  back,  and  rural  areas  saw  a  farmer  driving  the  pickup  in  a  country  set¬ 
ting.  The  dealers  association  was  also  able  to  customize  the  offer  at  the 
end  of  the  spot  based  on  income  level.  High-income  areas  like  Princeton, 
N.J.,  received  an  offer  on  the  high-end  Lariat  model,  whereas  most  of  the 
state  got  an  offer  on  the  middle-line  XTL. 

Nappa  says  at  first  the  Visible  World  technology  was  difficult  for  him, 
his  fellow  dealers  and  the  folks  at  the  home  office  to  get  their  minds  around. 
'We  started  talking  about  it  in  March,  and  it  took  us  a  few  months  j  ust  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  the  capabilities,"  he  says.  But  once  they  did,  they  reahzed  that  in 
many  respects,  TV  was  just  catching  up  with  direct  mail.  "Every  day  in  your 
mailbox  you  get  something  different  from  what  your  neighbor  gets,"  he 
says.  "Now  we  can  do  that  with  TV." 


AS  DVR  OWNERS  BEGAN  FAST-FORWARDING  through  com 

mercials,  some  advertisers  got  more  aggressive  about  weaving  their  mes¬ 
sages  into  the  programs  themselves.  Advertisers  have  always  welcomed 
opportunities  to  populate  the  set  of  a  sitcom  with  their  soft-drink 
bottles  or  place  the  hero  of  some  action  film  behind  the  wheel  of  their  lat¬ 
est  model  vehicle.  The  difference  is  that  before,  it  came  by  thegrace  of  the 
production  designer  or  because  somebody  knew  somebody.  Today  that 
placement  comes  as  part  of  the  company's  regular  media  buy  or  as  part  of 
a  larger  program  sponsorship. 

These  methods  take  many  forms.  General  Motors  took  the  concept  to 
the  extreme  last  fall  when  it  gave  away  new  Pontiac  G6  sports  sedans  to  all 
276  members  of  the  studio  audience  for  The  Oprah  Winfrey  Show.  The  stunt 
generated  gobs  of  publicity,  but  the  company  has  no  current  plans  to 
repeat  the  event.  "It's  the  sort  of  onetime  thing  you  can't  really  replicate," 
says  GM  spokeswoman  Ryndee  Carney.  "You  can't  expect  lightning  to 
strike  twice." 

Product  placement  and  sponsorships  are  certainly  nothing  new,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  sports  programming;  the  "Gillette  Play  of  the  Day"  dates  back 
more  than  40  years.  'We  look  for  authentic  things  to  do  with  advertis¬ 
ers,"  says  Ed  Erhardt,  president  of  ESPN  ABC  Sports  customer  market¬ 
ing  and  sales.  "Sponsors  see  it  as  an  opportunity  to  enhance  their 
relationship  with  the  fans.  If  you  do  it  right,  it  can  be  extraordinarily 
effective." 

When  ESPN  cut  a  three-year  deal  with  The  Home  Depot  to  become  the 


presenting  sponsor  of  ESPN's  "College  GameDay,"  the  deal  gave  Home 
Depot  a  logo  presence  on  the  program's  main  set  as  well  as  Home  Depot- 
sponsored  program  segments.  The  nation's  second-largest  retailer  will 
even  be  part  of  the  show's  title,  which  is  officially  "College  GameDay  Built 
by  The  Home  Depot."  The  "built"  part  is  a  literal  reference  to  the  team 
benches,  which  are  supplied  by  Home  Depot  and  feature  a  high-profile 
logo  treatment  promoting  the  sponsor. 

The  program  segments  are  coproduced  by  ESPN  and  The  Home  Depot, 
feature  ESPN  on-air  talent  with  a  Home  Depot  backdrop  and  are  run  dur¬ 
ing  SportsCenter  as  well  as  pregame  shows.  Erhardt  says  it's  rare  in  broad¬ 
cast  to  have  spots  that  are  essentially  a  combination  of  editorial  and 
advertising.  "They'll  be  in  both  the  show's  programming  inventory  as 
well  as  the  sponsor's  commercial  inventor}","  he  says. 

ESPN  also  partners  with  sponsors  to  produce  "long  form"  films 
wherein  the  sponsor's  product  is  woven  into  the  sports-themed  story  line. 
The  network  last  year  produced  a  film  for  Sears  about  a  talent  scout  try¬ 
ing  to  find  the  next  great  baseball  star.  The  films  are  sLx  minutes  long,  but 
serialized  over  four  90-second  segments,  each  of  which  ESPN  runs  about 
40  times  over  a  six-week  period.  While  the  spots  are  running,  viewers  can 
watch  previous  segments  and  a  making-of  feature  on  ESPN.com.  The  net¬ 
work  has  already  worked  with  Sears  and  Miller  Brewing  Co.  on  such  proj¬ 
ects,  and  is  currently  working  with  Toyota  on  a  third. 

As  with  The  H ome  Depot  partnership,  these  spots  air  during  both  pro¬ 
gram  time  and  commercial  time.  "As  technology  continues  to  challenge 
the  way  that  advertisers  have  traditionally  gotten  the  message  out,  we 
have  to  provide  alternate  ways  for  them  to  reach  their  customers,"  says 
Erhardt.  "To  do  that,  we're  commingling  the  brands." 

Some  observers  view  such  "commingling"  with  skepticism.  Blurring 
the  lines  between  content  and  advertising  can  have  unintended  negative 
effects,  contends  Tim  Hanlon,  senior  vice  president  of  Starcom  MediaVest 
Group.  "That  road  is  fraught  with  peril,"  he  says.  "People  know  when 
they're  being  marketed  to.  And  when  the  line  between  what  is  content 
and  what  is  ad  messaging  is  blurry,  that  can  actually  turn  them  off."  The 
irony:  In  an  effort  to  attract,  such  efforts  can  inadvertently  repel,  hurting 
brand  image  and  ultimately  sales. 

Erhardt  says  avoiding  the  backlash  is  a  matter  of  choosing  the  right  part¬ 
ners  and  making  sure  you  don't  push  integration  too  far.  "It  has  to  make 
the  stoiy  more  authentic,  entertaining  and  informative,"  he  says.  "Con¬ 
sumers  are  quite  sophisticated.  They'll  give  you  points  if  you  do  it  right 
because  they  know  what's  going  on.  Iftheconsumer  senses  that  it's  forced, 
the  advertiser  has  the  potential  to  lose,  but  if  you  can  get  consumers  to  say, 
'I  admire  how  they  did  that,'  the  brand  has  potential  to  win." 
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The  Incredible 
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Within  the  network  television  space, 
broadcast  TV  is  commanding  a  smaller 
piece  of  the  overall  pie 
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NETWORK  SPOTS  STILL  FORM  THE  C  O  R  N  E  R  STO  N  E  of 

many  an  ad  buy .  But  increasingly  those  buys  are  being  supplemented  with 
other  media.  "Network  is  still  the  most  effective  way  to  reach  mass  tar¬ 
gets,  but  on  the  whole,  we're  shifting  our  dollars  away  from  TV.  The  con¬ 
sumer  is  moving,  and  we  need  to  move  with  them,"  says  Katie  Bayne,  vice 


president  of  integrated  marketing  at  Coca-Cola.  "Twenty  years 
ago,  you  ran  a  commercial  on  Sunday  night  and  you  reached 
80  percent  of  your  audience,"  she  says. 

As  part  of  its  launch  of  the  C2  soft  drink  last  May,  Bayne  and 
her  team  did  one  such  prototypical  ad  buy:  Sunday  night  spots 
between  9:00  and  9:30  on  45  different  networks.  But  with  a 
fragmented  audience,  such  a  buy  is  no  longer  the  jewel  in  the 
crown,  says  Bayne.  "Now  it's  just  one  piece,"  she  says.  Coke  also 
commandeered  all  the  advertising  on  Yahoo  and  AOL  for  the 
entire  day  of  the  launch  on  May  9.  Prior  to  that  date,  Bayne 
oversaw  21  days  of  product  sampling,  involving  some  12  mil¬ 
lion  individual  C2  samples,  and  spearheaded  a  public  relations 
campaign  that  netted  over  150  million  consumer  impressions. 
"We're  talcing  more  of  a  360-degree  approach  to  reaching  the 
consumer  we're  trying  to  talk  to,"  she  says. 

That  arc  includes  a  greater  combination  of  media  than  ever 
before:  onsite,  online,  on-air  and  increasingly  on-demand. 
Nancy  Newman  is  the  integrated  marketing  manager  for  Com¬ 
cast  Spotlight,  the  cable  company's  advertising  arm.  Newman 
recently  organized  a  campaign  for  Procter  &  Gamble's  Old  Spice 
Red  Zone  Body  Wash.  Comcast  and  Old  Spice  teams  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  running  a  mock  election  to  name  the  Old  Spice 
Red  Zone  Body  Wash  president.  They  went  to  college  football 
tailgate  parties  in  20  cities  and  held  auditions  for  guys  who 
wanted  to  participate.  The  "candidates"  had  to  promote  the 
product  while  campaigning  for  online  votes.  The  winner 
would  receive  a  trip  to  Hawaii,  as  would  a  random  voter  who 
registered  online. 

Newman  produced  a  series  of  TV  spots  introducing  the  can¬ 
didates,  then  additional  spots  featuring  their  campaigns  and 
stump  speeches.  Viewers  could  vote  online  on  election  day 
itself,  Nov.  2.  Newman  customized  the  spots  for  the  different 
Comcast  geographic  regions.  For  instance,  the  Detroit  area  saw 
spots  featuring  Michigan  State  guys  campaigning,  whereas  the 
Bay  Area  saw  the  UC  Berkeley  candidates. 

"This  takes  experiential  marketing  to  another  level,"  says 
Newman.  "It's  more  thanjust  a  sweepstakes  or  an  onsite  event. 
It's  getting  someone  else  to  take  up  your  banner.  We  made  these 
guys  TV  stars  for  a  moment,  and  in  return  they  became  brand 
evangelists."  Adding  to  the  viral  nature  of  the  campaign,  New¬ 
man  made  the  spots  and  behind-the-scenes  footage  available 
on  the  Old  Spice  website.  The  upshot:  59,000  votes  for  the  win¬ 
ner  on  election  day,  plus  80,000  entries  in  a  concurrent  consumer  sweep- 
stakes  for  a  trip  to  Hawaii.  'We  don't  have  Final  numbers  yet,"  she  says, 
"but  everything  points  to  fact  that  these  things  are  working." 

It's  fair  to  say  that  traditional  TV  advertising,  if  not  under  siege,  is 
most  certainly  in  the  midst  of  a  redefinition.  "It's  very  clear  that  even 
just  a  few  years  from  now,  the  way  you  communicate  through  TV  will  be 
fundamentally  different  from  how  it  is  today,"  say  Starcom's  Hanlon. 
"If  you  keep  doing  the  same  thing,  you  will  be  sorely  disappointed  with 
the  results."  • 


Senior  Writer  Christopher  Caggiano  can  be  reached  at  ccaggiano@cxo.com. 
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POLICIES,  PROCEDURES,  PROTECTION 


A  Delicate  Balance 


When  it  comes  to  strict  communications  compliance  issues, 
pharmaceutical  industry  CMOS  can  learn  athingortwo  from 
financial  services  marketers 

BY  TOM  SIMONS 


AST  PERFORMANCE  is  no  guarantee  of  future  results.  We  all  know 
that.  We  also  know  that  the  most  common  side  effects  to  today's  pharma¬ 
ceutical  products  seem  to  be  headache,  facial  flushing,  bluish  or  blurred 
vision,  diarrhea  and  liver  or  kidney  problems. 

If  there  is  any  industry  in  which  marketing  is  governed  by  a  stricter  set  of 
regulations  than  time-tested  financial  services,  it  is  the  burgeoning  pharma¬ 
ceutical  industry.  With  a  significant  amount  of  compliance  experience  under  his  belt,  does  the 
financial  services  CMO  have  any  insights  that  can  help  the  pharma  industry  CMO  navigate 
her  way  through  dangerous  marketing  waters? 

Without  a  doubt. 


Historically,  financial  services  marketing 
has  been  governed  by  strict  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  (SEC)guidelines  that 
are  intended  to  protect  the  investor  from 
misleading  performance  claims.  In  the  phar¬ 
maceutical  industry,  we  now  have  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration's  Division  of  Drug 
Marketing,  Advertising  and  Communica¬ 
tions  (DDMAC),  which  is  charged  with 
actively  enforcing  its  own  brand  of  regula¬ 
tions  to  protect  the  consumer  from  misrep- 
resentative  claims.  While  the  performance 
characteristics  of  financial  instruments  are 
influenced  by  very  different  circumstances 
and  dynamics  than  pain  relievers  and  other 
prescription  drugs,  CMOs  in  both  sectors 
face  similar  challenges  as  they  bring  pro¬ 
grams  to  market. 

What's  more,  CMOs  who  are  active  in 
other  industries  that  fall  under  regulatory 
eyeballs  may  see  something  of  themselves  in 
the  challenges  their  brothers  and  sisters  face 
in  pharmaceuticals  and  financial  services. 
What  follows  is  a  look  at  some  of  the  common 
challenges  facing  pharmaceutical  and  finan¬ 
cial  services  marketers — and  the  ways  to 
overcome  them. 

Know  the  rules.  First  and  foremost,  as  a 
financial  services  or  a  pharmaceutical  CMO, 
you  must  have  a  deep  understanding  of  the 
compliance  guidelines  for  your  respective 
industry.  1 1  is  not  in  your  best  interest  to  del¬ 
egate  this  essential  capacity  to  staff  members 
or  agency  partners,  since  you  must  be  able  to 
speak  authoritatively  about  compliance 
issues  with  other  senior  management  team 
members. 

That  said,  it  is  imperative  that  your  team 
also  has  a  complete  understanding  of  all  com¬ 
pliance  tenets.  Ask  any  financial  services 
CMO  of  the  wasted  motion  that  usually 
accompanies  trying  to  drive  marketing  pro¬ 
grams  forward  without  first  fully  consider¬ 
ing  the  regulations.  Or  ask  about  the  time  lost 
with  the  unnecessary  iteration  that  accom¬ 
panies  the  piecemeal  reconciliation  of  com¬ 
pliance  detail. 

Avoid  the  rush  to  production.  Just  as 
patience  is  a  virtue  for  the  financial  sendees 
CMO,  it  will  reward  the  pharma  CMO  as  well. 
Developing  and  launching  marketing  pro¬ 
grams  in  both  sectors  requires  much  more 
evaluation,  reflection  and  deliberation  than 
in  other  industries.  It  goes  without  saying 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JAMES  YANG 


that  bringing  a  leukotriene  receptor  antago¬ 
nist  to  market  is  more  complicated  than 
launching  a  sneaker.  Just  as  financial  services 
marketing  elements  must  be  passed  under 
the  watchful  eyes  of  counsel  on  the  way  out 
the  door,  pharma-marketing  initiatives  must 
be  reviewed  by  internal  resources — such  as 
medical  directors,  regulatory  liaisons  and 
lawyers — before  programs  are  submitted  to 
DDMAC  for  review.  Plan  conservatively  and 
allow  more  time  than  you  think  you  may  need . 

Every  financial  sendees  CMO  has  a  story 
to  tell  about  a  program  that  was  rushed 
through  before  all  the  compliance  issues  were 
thoroughly  vetted  and  resolved.  Each  of 
these  stories  has  a  similar  ending:  Expensive 
revisions  were  required  and  valuable  time 
was  wasted.  All  lands  of  pressures  will  exert 
themselves  upon  the  pharma-marketing 
process  to  bring  your  program  to  a  more  pre¬ 
sentable  "finish"  well  in  advance  of  its  com¬ 
pliance  sign-off.  Recognizing  that  a  program 
requires  many  approvals  from  many  con¬ 
stituencies,  the  pharma  CMO  should  put  off 
high  production  costs — such  as  filming,  orig¬ 
inal  photography  and  final  printing — for  as 
long  as  possible,  or  until  the  threat  of  revision 
has  completely  subsided. 

Build  a  team  Of  experts.  Creativity  and 
entrepreneurialism  are  no  substitute  for 
domain  expertise.  Create  a  team  of  folks  who 
have  already  succeeded  in  your  marketplace. 
Any  financial  services  CMO  with  tenure  can 
spin  quite  a  yarn  about  how  much  she  has 
invested  in  helping  others  scale  precipitous 
learning  curves — and  how  little  return  it  has 
generated. 

While  your  team  should  make  a  place  for 
members  who  have  not  learned  all  the  things 
"you  can't  do,"  seek  out  some  gray-haired, 
experienced  counsel  — folks  who  have  passed 
this  way  before.  Give  them  key  roles.  Trust 
them.  Your  process  will  be  that  much  more 
streamlined. 

Clearly  define  responsibilities.  Make 
sure  your  team  members  know  their  roles 
and  are  completely  qualified  to  handle  them 
responsibly.  Just  as  there  are  many  dimen¬ 
sions  to  a  financial  services  program  that 
require  stewardship,  pharmaceutical  indus¬ 
try  communications  demand  similar  atten¬ 
tion.  No  one  on  your  team — particularly 
you —  should  be  expected  to  handle  every¬ 
thing  knowledgeably.  Your  job  is  to  coordi¬ 


nate  all  of  these  important  capacities  and  to 
make  sure  they  are  integrated  and  choreo¬ 
graphed  appropriately. 

The  successful  financial  services  CMO 
already  has  someone  on  staff  who  knows  if  a 
concept  crosses  SEC  lines,  just  as  the  CMO  has 
probably  recruited  a  designer  who  under¬ 
stands  the  ins  and  outs  of  typography  guide¬ 
lines  that  are  peculiar  to  the  industry.  The 
pharma  CMO  needs  to  identify  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  a  marketing  campaign  and  build  his 
team  to  include  individuals  with  comple¬ 
mentary  areas  of  expertise. 

Work  together.  Along  similar  lines,  bring¬ 
ing  a  financial  services  program  to  market 
requires  the  highest  degree  of  collaboration. 
Successful  financial  services  CMOs  have 
known  for  some  time  that  team  members 


who  adopt  defensive  postures  can  inhibit 
productivity. 

Pharma  CMOs  are  advised  to  take  a  page 
from  the  financial  services  marketing  hand¬ 
book:  Build  strong  teams  and  make  sure 
they  perform  that  way.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  regular  meetings  with  team  members  at 
all  levels  to  discuss  strategies,  marketplace 
developments  and  competitive  efforts.  Make 
sure  to  schedule  in  some  fun,  too,  so  the  team 
is  conditioned  to  enjoy  each  other's  company. 

Understand  the  brand  culture.  Just  as 
the  leading  financial  services  brands  have 
their  own  unique  promises,  each  has  a  cor¬ 
porate  culture  that  informs  how  it  does  busi¬ 
ness  internally  and  externally.  Leading 
financial  services  CMOs  have  taken  great 
pains  to  study  their  brands'  risk  propensity 
and  organizational  behaviors,  molding  their 
own  career  strategies  responsively  so  as  to 
be  successful. 


As  pharmaceutical  brand  promises  become 
sharply  differentiated,  the  CMOs  in  this 
industry  need  to  develop  understandings  of 
their  organizations'  tolerance  for  risk  and 
degree  of  entrepreneurialism,  and  then  make 
a  concerted  effort  to  color  between  the  lines. 
One  pharma  company  may  be  far  more  will¬ 
ing  than  another  to  challenge  DDMAC  com¬ 
pliance  assessments.  Make  sure  you  know 
which  one  you're  working  for. 

Know  which  battles  to  fight.  Finally,  in 
spite  of  all  the  rules,  regulations,  and  dos  and 
don'ts,  there  is  much  subjectivity  at  play  here. 
Ironic?  Yes,  indeed.  The  financial  services 
CMO  has  learned  not  to  shrink  from  the  occa¬ 
sional  informed  challenge.  She  knows  how  to 
pick  her  spots — precisely  which  battles  to 
fight.  The  pharmaceuticals  industry  CMO 


should  take  inspiration  from  this.  Perhaps 
the  key  DDMAC  governance  concept  of  "fair 
balance"  is  just  that,  a  commonsense  rhythm 
created  by  the  promise  of  a  therapy's  per¬ 
formance  offset  by  the  attendant  risks  and 
possible  side  effects. 

This  balance,  like  many  compliance  issues, 
is  very  delicate.  The  pharmaceutical  industry 
CMO  is  well  advised  to  take  a  close  look  at 
how  CMOs  in  the  financial  services  market¬ 
place  have  struck  this  equilibrium,  time  and 
again.  Learning  the  lessons  of  past  financial 
services  CMO  performance  can  have  a  pro¬ 
found  impact  on  your  future  results.  • 


Tom  Simons  is  the  president  and  creative  director  of 
Partners  &  Simons,  a  Boston-based  marketing  com¬ 
munications  agency  that  maintains  practice  areas 
in  financial  services,  life  sciences,  health  care,  tech¬ 
nology,  professional  services  and  consumer/retail. 
Send  comments  to  cmofeedback@cxo.com. 


Creativity  and  entrepreneurialism 
are  no  substitute  for  domain 
expertise.  Create  a  team  of  folks 
who  have  already  succeeded  in 
your  marketplace. 
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New  Year's  Revolutions 

Caught  in  the  cycle  of  making  and  breakingyour  New  Year's 
promises  every  year?  Now's  the  time  to  dare  to  be  different. 


BY  ANONYMOUS 


^  E  V  E  R  A  L  Y  EARS  AGO, a  friend  and  I  celebrated  the  conclusion  of  yet  another 
calendar  year  at  a  neighborhood  tavern  and,  not  surprising,  the  topic  of  resolu- 
tions  came  up. 

“Gonna  do  anything  different  this  year?"  I  asked. 

'Tup.  I'm  going  to  start  smoking,"  he  replied. 

"What?"  I  gasped.  "Why  would  you  want  to  start  smoking?" 

He  calmly  pulled  out  a  fresh  pack  of  unfiltered  cigarettes,  clumsily  lit  his  first  smoke  and 
proudly  announced,  "Because  nobody  does  that." 

There  are  two  things  you  can  pretty  much  count  on  when  the  first  of  the  year  rolls  around: 


plenty  of  hangovers  and  even  more  broken 
New  Year's  resolutions.  We  say  we'll  lose 
weight  or  quit  smoking.  More  often  than  not, 
however,  the  only  things  we  really  do  are  join 
a  health  club  (without  actually  joining  in  the 
exercise)  and  buy  more  chewing  gum  (with¬ 
out  actually  buying  fewer  cigarettes). 

It  may  be  a  little  disheartening  to  watch 
you  break  your  own  vows  more  often  than 
J-Lo  says  "I  do,"  but  it's  not  entirely  your 
fault.  After  all,  it's  not  easy  to  stick  to  such 
mundane  and  horribly  unoriginal  ideas.  So 
why  not  try  something  more  exciting?  More 
challenging?  More.. .unique? 

Believe  it  or  not,  I  learned  a  valuable  les¬ 
son  from  my  friend's  unhealthy  undertak¬ 
ing:  When  confronting  the  same  old,  same 
old,  try  something  new.  I  think  it's  a  message 
a  lot  of  CMOs  in  particular  should  take  to 
heart.  Most  marketers  look  to  the  leading 
competitor  to  see  what  it's  doing  and  how  it's 
doing  it.  Then  others  look  to  them,  copy 
what  they're  doing,  and  so  on.  The  process  is 
duplicated  by  dozens  of  companies  until 
we're  left  with  too  many  brands  that  look 
like  products  of  an  incestuous  affair. 

Well,  boring  is  not  beautiful.  Human 
beings,  for  the  most  part,  like  to  avoid  boring. 
And  it's  no  different  when  it  comes  to  brands. 
So  this  year,  I  decided  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
my  own  marketing  efforts  and  realized  it  was 
time  to  give  my  company's  brand  some  per¬ 
sonality.  In  the  spirit  of  the  season,  I'd  like  to 
offer  some  thoughts — and  resolutions — 
about  how  I  did  just  that. 

Pump  Up  the  Players 

An  integral  part  of  my  job  is  to  get  consumers, 
from  Seattle  to  Sydney,  jazzed  about  the 
products  or  services  we  sell.  So  it  made 
sense — once  I  decided  to  take  on  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  refreshing  the  company's  brand— 
to  start  by  sharing  my  plan  with  the  entire 
company  before  setting  out  to  seize  market 
share.  To  do  that,  I  knew  I  would  need  to  get 
my  marketing  team  ready.  Ready  for  what? 
Ready  for  anything. 

One  mistake  that  many  CMOs  make  after 
creating  a  marketing  plan  is  that  they  fail  to 
get  buy-in  from  inside  their  own  company. 
The  plan  goes  straight  from  the  marketing 
department  to  execution,  without  first  get¬ 
ting  everyone  on  board. 

Think  of  how  a  college  football  coach 
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approaches  his  season.  He  prepares  his  play¬ 
ers  and  staff  several  months  before  the  first 
game  is  played.  He  makes  sure  every  player 
has  memorized  the  playbook  and  is  in  top  car- 
diovascular  condition.  He  throws  in  a  big  pep 
rally  and  bonfire  for  the  student  body  the 
night  before  the  opening  game.  Before  any¬ 
one  even  steps  foot  onto  the  field,  the  coach 
knows  his  team  is  ready  to  play. 

As  a  CMO,  your  job  isn't  much  different 
from  a  football  coach  (minus  the  blocking 
sleds  and  annoying  whistle,  of  course).  I 
mean,  have  you  ever  heard  of  a  college  foot¬ 
ball  team  that  doesn't  pump  up  its  student 
body  about  the  upcoming  campaign?  Could 
you  imagine  a  football  coach  not  preparing 
his  players  and  staff  with  every  tiny  detail 
before  the  season  begins? 

Hoist  the  Sales 

Isn't  it  fascinating  how  much  of  the  world 
outside  of  our  domain  lumps  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  together?  This  external  viewpoint 
bothered  me  for  a  long  time.  And  then  one 
day,  after  spending  years  and  years  rolling  my 
eyes  at  the  absurdity  that  the  outside  world 
saw  my  job  as  a  part  of  sales,  it  hit  me:  The  out¬ 
side  world  was  right. 

Everything  we  do — from  branding  initia¬ 
tives  and  awareness  campaigns  to  public  rela¬ 
tions  stunts  and  product  placements — is 
done  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  selling. 
We're  one  nation,  under  sales.  Might  as  well 
place  your  right  hand  on  your  chest  and 
pledge  allegiance.  And  don't  just  give  lip  serv¬ 
ice  about  how  "we're  with  them,  and  they're 
with  us."  Involve  the  sales  department  in 
your  marketing  plans  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  I  realize  that's  a  sobering  thought,  but 
it's  paramount  for  everyone  with  the  same 
business  objectives — especially  people  col¬ 
lecting  paychecks  from  the  same  signature — 
to  work  together  in  order  to  fulfill  their 
shared  goals. 

Time  to  drop  that  holier-than-thou  atti¬ 
tude  and  listen  to  the  sales  rep  who's  3,000 
miles  away.  You'll  be  amazed  to  learn  what's 
really  happening  out  there. 

Speak  Up 

I  am  constantly  amazed  that  so  many  people 
lack  public  speaking  skills,  but  there  is 
absolutely  no  excuse  for  this  deficiency  in 
the  marketing  department.  It  may  be  that 


plenty  of  your  staff  can  talk  endlessly  with 
the  crutch  of  PowerPoint  in  front  of  them, 
but  slides  do  not  an  orator  make. 

How  about  this  idea:  Let's  ban  PowerPoint 
altogether!  (Sorry,  Mr.  Gates.)  Turn  up  the 
lights,  turn  off  the  computers,  and  encourage 
each  member  of  your  marketing  team  to 
present  their  ideas  without  the  training 
wheels.  You'll  need  to  be  patient,  since  it's 
doubtful  that  any  of  your  staffers  has  been 
properly  trained.  It's  up  to  you  to  make  sure 
they  get  properly  trained. 


Send  your  entire  department — including 
yourself — off  to  workshops  or  classes  to 
improve  their  persuasive  speaking  skills.  The 
ROI  will  be  well  worth  the  effort.  Once 
they've  been  properly  trained,  inform  your 
public  relations  firm  to  start  booking  your 
staff  for  speaking  gigs. 

Ditch  the  Old,  Be  Bold 

While  your  staff  are  shaking  in  their  shoes 
every  time  they  step  up  to  a  podium,  you're 
probably  sweating  over  developing  some 
nontraditional  marketing  ideas.  It's  only  fair 
for  you  to  confront  your  fears  too.  Take  a  few 
minutes,  flip  through  a  publication  that  you 
and  your  competitors  advertise  in,  and  check 
out  how  painfully  similar  all  the  ads  are. 

Why  not  make  this  the  year  you  shake 
things  up?  Put  those  old  marketing  tactics 
out  to  pasture,  and  allocate  a  workable  por¬ 
tion  of  your  budget  to  completely  new  ideas 
and  tactics.  Jot  down  a  list  of  all  the  things 
that  make  you  really  nervous  because  they 
don't  fit  into  the  safe  haven  of  advertising. 
Remember,  you  are  the  boss.  You're  a  brave 
leader.  Act  like  one. 

Hire  the  Best,  Not  the  Cheapest 

The  financial  skies  haven't  been  blue  for  a 
long,  long  time.  I  know  what  you're  going 
through,  because  we're  all  in  the  same  boat. 


My  budget  is  ridiculous,  my  hiring  freeze  is 
now  a  full-fledged  tundra,  and  I'm  getting 
more  and  more  pressure  to  trim  my  staff. 
Unfortunately,  the  net  result  is  a  woefully 
underqualified  and  inexperienced  marketing 
department.  All  of  this  thinning-out  and 
dumbing-down  has  produced  exactly  what 
one  would  expect. 

We're  shackled  with  employees  who  sim¬ 
ply  aren't  equipped  to  fulfill  their  job  respon¬ 
sibilities.  And  while  they  might  have  been 
hired  because  they  didn't  come  with  a  pre¬ 


mium  price  tag,  the  truth  is  that  they're 
weighing  the  entire  department  down. 

You've  heard  it  a  million  times:  You're  only 
as  good  as  your  weakest  link.  Nothing  is  more 
important  than  improving  the  quality  of 
your  staff.  Make  sure  every  member  of  your 
team  is  strong  and  that  they  can  hold  one 
another  up — even  if  that  requires  you  to 
deep-six  two  average  people  to  afford  one 
good  one.  Surround  yourself  with  people 
who  are  qualified,  motivated,  opinionated 
and  (most  of  all)  risk  takers. 

Exactly  one  year  after  my  friend  made 
good  on  his  promise  to  start  smoking,  he 
made  a  resolution  to  quit.  I  was  perplexed. 

"What  was  your  reasoning  for  starting  to 
smoke  in  the  first  place?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  "but  I  know  now  I 
shouldn't  have.  I'd  read  plenty  about  how 
tough  it  is  to  quit.  I  know  I  shouldn't  be  sur¬ 
prised,  but  I'm  addicted  to  this  stuff.  And  now 
I  see  how  difficult  quitting  will  be." 

But  quit  he  did.  He  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and 
"just  did  it." 

Sounds  like  another  resolution — and  even 
a  good  branding  slogan  that  you  can  use  for 
2005.  • 


This  was  written  by  a  real  CMO.  if  you'd  like  to  reply 
or  be  an  anonymous  contributor  to  CMO's  Insider 
column,  contact  us  at  insider@cxo.com. 


Why  not  make  this  the  year  you  shake 
things  up,  simply  for  a  change?  Put  those 
old  marketing  tactics  out  to  pasture,  and 
allocate  a  workable  portion  of  your  budget 

to  completely  new  ideas  and  tactics. 
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Ready  to  Talk  Business 


Upcoming 

Conferences! 

February  6-8,  2005 

CIO  Perspectives  on  Enterprise 
Value  &  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Awards 

Harbor  Beach  Marriott  Resort  &  Spa 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL 

April  10-12,  2005 

CSO  Perspectives  —  Balancing 
the  Art  &  Science  of  Security 

Hyatt  Regency  Huntington  Beach 
Huntington  Beach,  CA 

August  21-23,  2005 

The  Seventh  Annual  CIO  100 

$ 

Symposium  &  Awards 

Hotel  del  Coronado 
Coronado,  CA 

November  6-8,  2005 

'  TM 

CIOI06  The  Year  Ahead 

Wild  Horse  Pass  Resort 
Phoenix,  AZ 


CIO  &  CSO  Magazines  deliver  exclusive  access  to 
the  nation’s  leading  CIOs,  CSOs,  CISOs  and  other 
key  executives  involved  in  theacquistion  of  IT  and 
security  products  and  services.  Our  portfolio  of 
invitation-only  conferencesgive  sponsors  unpar- 
alled  opportunities  to  meetface-to-face  with  this 
el  ite  group.  Go  ahead.  Sponsor  one  or  al I 
of  our  conferences  to  maximize  your  marketing 
ROI  and  position  yourself  as  a  resource,  rather  than 
another  “technology  vendor.” 


For  detailed  information  on  sponsorship  opportunities: 
John  Vulopas,  Director  of  Business  Development, 
508-988-7584  or  jvulopas@cxo.com 
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forward  to  seeing  you  there.  For  more 

information,  visit  www.mitcmo.com. 
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Fast  feedback  powers 
popularity  ofweb  surveys 

REMEMBER  THOSE  ELECTRONIC  GAMES  that  kids 
loved  from  now-defunct  toy  manufacturer  Coleco?  They're 
coming  back,  thanks  in  part  to  a  Web-based  survey. 

River  West,  which  revitalizes  dormant  brands  and  licenses 
them  to  manufacturers  and  retailers,  felt  Coleco  still  had  life.  To 
take  the  brand's  pulse,  it  launched  a  Web  survey  to  glean  what 
percentage  of  U.S.  consumers  knew  Coleco,  what  attributes  they 
associated  with  it  and  which  games  they  would  purchase.  What 
River  West  learned  from  the  survey  led  it  to  license  the  brand  to 
Techno  Source,  a  toy  and  electronic  game  company  that  will  rein¬ 
troduce  Coleco  this  year. 

"Online  data  helped  us  shape  our  commercialization  strategy 
because  we  had  some  sense  of  what  would  fly  and  what  wouldn't 
with  consumers,"  says  River  West  President  Paul  Earle  Jr. 

Web-based  surveys,  often  delivered  by  e-mail,  are  growing  in  pop¬ 
ularity  as  a  less-expensive  way  for  companies  to  conduct  market 
research  and  garner  results  more  quickly,  says  Zachary  McGeary,  a 
research  associate  at  Jupiter  Research.  A  JupiterResearch  study  last 
year  found  one-third  of  companies  with  customer-facing  websites 
use  e-mail  surveys  to  gather  information  from  consumers. 

Companies  typically  create  online  surveys  internally,  using  soft¬ 
ware  licensed  from  a  provider,  but  may  pay  an  additional  fee  for  help 
with  the  design,  implementation  and  programming,  says  McGeary. 
Some  providers  also  offer  online  panelists  that  companies  can 
survey  instead  of  developing  their  own  target  groups.  That's  what 
River  West  opted  for  with  Coleco.  It  used  zSample,  a  service  from 
Zoomerang  that  allows  surveys  to  be  fielded  by  specific  demo¬ 


4 


graphics.  Earle  pegs  the  cost  as  "north  of  S 1,000  per  survey"  based  on 
the  number  of  respondents  and  how  broad  the  survey  is,  among  other 
factors. 

Some  companies  have  their  own  database  and  want  only  the  sur¬ 
vey  mechanism.  Last  year,  Wrangler  Jeans  used  an  internal  panel, 
ranging  in  age  from  16  to  24,  to  learn  more  about  its  Twenty  X  con¬ 
temporary  Western-wear  brand.  'We  know  a  lot  of  people  are  online, 
especially  young  people.  It  seemed  like  agreat  idea  to  take  the  Twenty 
X  panel  online,"  says  Joe  Broyles,  marketing  intelligence  analyst  at 
Wrangler  Jeans,  a  division  of  VF. 

Wrangler  Jeans  chose  Websurveyor  and  created  an  e-mail  survey 
with  six  product  images  for  which  it  wanted  Continued  on  Page  60 
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feedback.  The  survey  was  the  first  of 
many;  Wrangler  launches  one  every  six 
to  eight  weeks.  "It's  so  quick.  We  can 
launch  a  survey  that  morning,  I  can  click 
'update,'  and  it  gives  immediate  results," 
says  Broyles.  The  software  can  filter  data 
to  spot  interesting  trends.  It  can  also  seg¬ 
ment  respondents  by  age,  ethnicity  and 
other  demographics. 

Two  winners  emerged  from  the  images 
sent  to  the  Twenty  X  panel.  "The  images 
they  most  liked  were  of  rodeoAVestern 
images,"  says  Broyles.  Somewhat  surpris¬ 
ing  was  feedback  deeming  some  of  the 
images  too  "risky."  "What  was  great  to 
learn  was  even  though  they're  young  con¬ 
sumers,  they're  conservative.  So  going 
with  a  more  sexy  shot  doesn't  necessarily 
attract  them,"  Broyles  says. 

The  Web  survey  model  also  works  for 
Valmont  Research,  a  provider  of  market 
research  for  the  dental  industry  that  uses 
Hostedware  to  conduct  Web  surveys. 
Valmont  uses  Web  surveys  for  their  con¬ 
venience,  time  savings  and  low  cost,  says 
partner  Greg  Drevenstedt.  He  notes  they 
also  offer  greater  control  over  responses 
and  provide  data  that  is  "cleaner"  than 
data  provided  by  paper  surveys. 

Despite  the  raves,  McGeary  doesn't  see 
e-mail  surveys  replacing  focus  groups, 
phone  surveys  and  direct  mail.  "There  is 
still  value  in  using  focus  groups  and 
direct  mail,  especially  if  your  customer 
base  is  not  online,"  he  says. 

-Esther  Shein 


E-MAIL  LEADS 

33% 

20* 

of  companies  with  con- 

use  direct  mail 

surner-facing  websites 
use  e-mail  surveys 

surveys 

18* 

16% 

use  phone  surveys 

use  a  pop-up 
survey  on  the 
website 

SOURCE:  APRIL  2004  JUPITERRESEARCH  SURVEY  OF 
147  COMPANIES  WITH  CONSUMER- FAC  1 NG  WEBSITES 
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A  Release  for  all  Reasons 


SOURCE:  DOUBLECLICK 


THE  PAPER  PRESS  RELEASE 

may  be  headed  for  the  shredder. 

Multimedia  news  releases  are 
emerging  as  a  better  way  to  help  mar¬ 
keters  grab  the  attention  of  the  press 
and  even  consumers.  Also  called  elec¬ 
tronic  media  news  releases,  these 
newfangled  PR  packets  comprise 
audio  and  video  clips  packaged  with  a 
text  release  studded  with  related  Web 
links  and  e-mail  addresses. 

"This  is  the  direction  that  communi¬ 
cations  is  going  in,"  says  Mark  Nowlan, 
senior  vice  president  of  marketing 
and  communications  for  PR  Newswire, 
a  player  in  this  arena  through  its 
MultiVu  unit. 

Drivingthe  growth  of  this  medium  is 
the  ability  to  easily  target  news  to  con¬ 
sumers  and  other  key  constituencies. 
Companies  can  send  messages  over 
the  Internet  orvia  e-mail  directly  to 
customers,  prospects,  business  partners,  analysts  and  investors. 

Electronic  media  news  releases  offer  several  advantages  over  their  paper-based  predecessors. 
Companies  can  use  them  to  repurpose  existing  materials  such  as  commercials,  spreading  out  an 
ad's  cost  and  extending  its  reach.  "You  can  take  a  $60,000  television  commercial  and  use  it  in  five  or 
seven  different  areas  where  that  vehicle  could  never  be  used  to  reach  those  audiences.  That's  a 
huge  ROl,"  says  Nowlan. 

Measurability  is  another  advantage.  The  releases  can  drive  traffic  directly  to  related  websites, 
where  page  hits  and  video  streams  can  be  counted. 

As  proof  of  ROl,  MultiVu  points  to  releases  it  created  for  the  Fresh2  Odor  Eliminating  Light-Bulb 
that  packaged  text,  photos,  related  footage  and  three  commercials  into  one  multimedia  platform 
that  was  distributed  to  the  media  and  to  consumers.  The  release  got  8,500  page  hits  and  600  video 
streams.  Website  traffic  increased  threefold  and  Web  sales  of  Fresh2  rose  by  10  percent. 

"The  multimedia  news  release  helped  create  immediate  awareness  of  Fresh2,"  says  Brad  Turner, 
plant  manager  of  Communications  Factory,  the  advertising  agency  representingTechnical  Con¬ 
sumer  Products,  the  lightbulb  maker. 

Basic  pricing  for  a  mixed-media  news  release  is  approximately  $2,500.  Additional  production 
can  drive  pricing  up.  Providers  contend  that  the  value  lies 
in  exposure.  The  likelihood  of  an  electronic  media  news 
release  getting  used  is  higher  than  a  paper  one  because  it 
is  delivered  in  a  form  that  requires  less  work  for  the  recipi¬ 
ent,  says  Stacie  Hunt,  executive  vice  president  and 
cofounder  of  On  the  Scene  Productions,  a  provider  of 
electronic  media  news  releases. 

"We  are  constantly  looking  for  ways  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  media,"  says  Hunt.  To  do  so,  she  adds, 

"you  have  to  deliver  the  goods  on  a  silver  platter." 

-Diann  Daniel 


Total  e-mails  received  weekly 
by  the  average  user.  Of  that, 
about  tWO-thirdS  is  spam. 
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Perfectly 

UNCONVENTIONAL 


Opening  Fall  2005,  the  new  60,000  sq.  ft 
Broadmoor  Hall  is  the  perfect  place  for 
your  next  trade  show. 


Contract  a  future  show  by  September  2005  and 
you'll  get  this  superb  new  hall  for  the  perfect 
price:  FREE. 

Flexible,  column-less,  carpeted  exhibit  space  with 
ability  to  divide  into  six  breakout  rooms. 


Will  accommodate  250  booths  and  the  vast 
majority  of  all  trade  shows. 


Increases  total  meeting  and  exhibit  space  to 
185,000  square  feet. 


Fill':  Broadmoor  Event  Center 


fill  BROADMOOR  IS  KK  Al  l  1)  ONI  V  20  MIND  I  S  FROM  COLORADO  SPRINGS 

Airport  and  00  min  dtps  irom  Dpnvik  In  tpknai  ionai.  Airport. 


For  more  information,  cafe  Mike  Dimondor 


John  Wasiiko  at 800-623-7711. 

BOOK  NOW  AT  WWW.BROADMOOR.COM 


isn't  overextended? 

Our  strategy  over  the  last  couple  of  years 
has  been  fewer  sponsors.  The  number  has 
been  reduced,  from  about  45  to  31  or  32 
that  are  more  deeply  involved  with  us. 

We  can  have  more  impact  for  them,  and 
they  can  have  more  impact  for  us  from  a 
marketing  standpoint.  We  look  at  our  spon¬ 
sors'  relationships  through  the  eyes  of  our 
segmentation  studies  and  brand  manage¬ 
ment  systems  to  really  understand  how 
brands  align. 

How  do  you  segment  your  market? 

Segmentation  starts  with  a  knowledge  of 
who  your  fans  are  and  who  your  fans  aren't, 
and  the  kinds  of  fans  they  are.  We  look  at 
fans  in  three  buckets:  as  avids,  casuals  and 
then  nonfans.  We  look  at  who's  in  each  of 
those  buckets  and  what  are  the  trends  in 
NFL  interaction.  Who  should  we  start 
talking  to  in  order  to  start  changing  that 
behavior?  What  do  we  have  to  say  to  them? 
What  is  the  communication  process? 

What  kind  of  brand  message  do  we  need 
to  tie  in? 

The  NFL  has  very  high  brand  awareness. 
It  really  is,  by  almost  any  measure,  what 
I'd  call  the  King  of  Brands.  We  want  the 
NFL's  fan  base  to  represent  a  cross-section 
of  American  culture.  We  need  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  of  the  current  and  developing 
elements  of  that  population  base. 

We're  in  the  midst  of  putting  together 
a  sort  of  fan  report  card.  It's  a  baseline 
study  of  where  we  stand  among  all  those 
constituents.  Then  we  can  track  how 
programs  influence  the  affinity  of  those 
constituents.  We're  talking  about  long¬ 
term  measurable  programs  against  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  constituents.  And  that's  a  new  level 
of  elegance  to  the  whole  system  relative 
to  what  we've  been  doing. 


The  projected  market  for 
online  advertising  by 2009. 


SOURCE: JUPITERRESEARCH 
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1985.  He  spent  15  years  with  the  automaker 
before  "retiring"  in  2000.  During  his  impres¬ 
sively  active  retirement,  he  worked  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  NFL  and  the  William  Morris 
Agency,  and  served  as  a  board  member  of 
Intermedia  Advertising  Group.  Guarascio 
spoke  with  Senior  Writer  Constantine 
von  Hoffman. 


CMO:  You're  in  charge  of  marketing  for 
the  Super  Bowl,  is  that  the  sweetest  gig 
in  the  business? 

Phil  Guarascio:  Let  me  put  it  this  way: 

You  don't  have  to  worry  about  knocking  on 
someone's  door  explaining  what  it  is.  And 
frankly,  the  Super  Bowl,  just  because  of  its 
size,  markets  itself  in  a  lot  of  ways. 


What  are  you  responsible  for? 

Marketing  for  the  league.  But  I  also  have 
responsibilities  for  sponsorship  and  sponsor¬ 
ship  sales,  as  well  as  media  sales,  selling  to  the 
sales  group  for  the  NFL  Network.  So  it's  a 
very  different  land  of  job  because  it's  manag¬ 
ing  the  brand  as  well  as  creating  revenue. 


The  NFLspent  $116  million  on  media  in 
2003,  according  to  Nielsen  Monitor  Plus. 
how  do  you  prioritize  what  to  spend 
it  on? 

We  start  the  planning  process  with  one 
question:  What  are  the  objectives  of  the 
league?  And  then  you  basically  work  them 
through  the  organization.  Our  objectives 
are  very,  very  clear:  to  build  the  brand  by 
building  a  fan  base  and  making  sure  that  the 
NFL  maintains  and  increases  its  value  pro¬ 
portion  to  sponsors. 

How  do  you  make  sure  that  the  brand 
is  protected? 

By  making  sure  all  your  constituents  under¬ 
stand  what  the  NFL  stands  for,  what  its  val¬ 
ues  are  and  what  its  objectives  are.  Managing 
the  brand  is  really  everyone's  responsibility 
in  the  building.  When  I  was  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  business,  my  main  client  was 
Procter  Si  Gamble.  Then  I  worked  with 
General  Motors,  and  now  the  NFL.  The  one 
thing  I've  learned  is  that  everyone  who 
touches  the  brand  has  a  responsibility  to 
manage  it. 

What  do  you  do  to  maintain  quality  among 
your  sponsorship  deals  so  that  the  brand 


Phil  Guarascio,  senior  vice 
president  of  marketing, 
sales  and  advertising,  the 
National  Football  League 


A  YEAR  AFTER  JANET  JACKSON 

introduced  the  phrase  "wardrobe  malfunc¬ 
tion"  to  the  nation's  vocabulary,  the 
National  Football  League  isgearingup  for 
Super  Bowl  XXXIX.  Maldng  sure  there  is  no 
reprise  of  last  year's  Nipplegate  fiasco  is  Phil 
Guarascio.  Last  May,  Guarascio  was  named 
lead  executive  for  the  NFL's  marketing  and 
sales  efforts.  The  62-year-old  executive 
worked  with  the  Benton  Si  Bowles  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  before  joining  General  Motors  in 
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BRAND 

POWER! 

Strategic  &  Tactical  Approaches  to 
Generate  Brand  Value  and  Loyalty 

Two  Day  Conference 

January  25-26,  2005 

Pre-Conference  Workshops  on  January  24th 


Green  Valley  Ranch  Resort  •  Las  Vegas,  NV 


This  conference  will  help  you  learn  how  to: 


Set  branding  measurement  and  success  goals 
Calculate  brand  value  and  link  it  with  return  on  investment 
Use  market  research  to  strengthen  and  grow  your  brand 
Protect  your  brand  and  revitalize  a  damaged  brand 

Move  beyond  traditional  advertising  and  sponsorships  to  create  a 
brand  experience 

Actively  integrate  the  customer  in  your  brand  strategy 
Manage  and  develop  your  brand  on  a  global  level 
Learn  the  techniques  to  uncover  the  brand  passion 
Use  employee  communication  as  a  vital  tool  for  brand-building 
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marketingUH  ijliopc 


a  division  of  IQPC 


International  Quality  &  Productivity  Center 


Media  Partner: 
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Learn  Directly  from  the  Experiences  and 
Insights  of  Branding  Practitioners  from: 


BOSTON  BEER 


COMPANY 


BRAND  KEYS,  INC 
CARGILL 

DESIGN  MANAGEMENT 
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DOW  CORNING 
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Pre-Conference  Workshops: 


January  24,  2005 


Brand  Stewardship:  The  Importance  of  Metrics  and 
Consumer  Insights  in  Creating  and  Developing 
Brands  by  Wirthlin  Worldwide  Consultancies 

Leveraging  Brands  to  Generate  Value  by  Vivaldi 
Partners 

When  Everyone  Plays,  Everyone  Wins...  in  the 
Marketplace  by  Right  Management  Consultants 


$100  Discount 


Readers  of  the  CMO  Magazine  can  recieve  a  $100  discount 
on  your  registration  fees.  To  receive  the  discount,  mention  code 
J456  when  you  register.  This  discount  cannot  be  combined  with 
any  other  offer. 

For  Cancellation  and  Conference  policies,  visit: 

www.iqpc.com/marketinglQ 

Register  today  by  calling 

1-800-882-8684  or  visiting 
www.iqpc.com/NA-2244-01 


CLOSE  ENCOUNTERS 


BEST  PRACTICE 

Getting  Smart 

About  Learning 

SOMETIMES,  TO  BE  HEARD  ABOVE  THE  CLUTTER,  you  have 
to  get  smart.  That's  what  IBM  Learning  Solutions  executives  did  in 
an  attempt  to  increase  brand  awareness  and  stake  out  a  leadership 
position  in  the  fragmented  e-learning  market. 

Traditional  marketing  methods  weren't  enough  to  raise  IBM's  pro¬ 
file  in  the  crowded  e-learning  space.  No  vendor  controls  more  than  an 
1 1  percent  share  in  the  market,  which  Gartner/  Dataquest  predicts 
will  grow  from  $287  million  in  2003  to  $620  million  by  2008. 

To  rise  above  the  din,  IBM  set  out  to  develop  a  point  of 
view  that  would  position  the  group  as  an  authority  on 
the  future  of  learning. 

To  get  there,  the  group  first  needed  to  do  some  learn¬ 
ing  of  its  own.  A  core  team  of  six  Learning  Solutions 
members,  led  by  Vice  President  for  Marketing  and 
Strategy  Teresa  Golden,  lucked  off  a  research  effort 
in  June  2003  to  tap  into  experts  from  multiple  disci¬ 
plines  across  IBM — hardware,  software,  consulting, 
research,  HR,  website  development,  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  and  the  like. 

"All  the  groups  had  a  seat  at  the  table,"  says 
Nancy  DeViney,  general  manager  of  IBM  Learn 
ing  Solutions.  "We  wanted  to  pull  together  the 
best  thinking  on  this  so  we  could  speak  with 
one  voice  to  the  market." 

From  there,  the  team  went  external,  talk¬ 
ing  to  customers,  futurists,  industry  analysts 


and  others  to  vet  the  internally  developed  concepts  and  incorporate 
additional  perspectives.  A  combination  of  surveys,  interviews  and 
focus  groups  gave  the  group  plenty  of  content  to  work  with  as  it 
shaped  its  point  of  view. 

With  the  expertise  in  hand,  the  team  turned  to  packaging.  The 
group  created  a  mix  of  marketing  materials,  including  conference  pre¬ 
sentations,  a  white  paper  and  multimedia  vignettes  that  offered  a 
futuristic  view  of  learning  for  potential  users,  such  as  business  lead¬ 
ers,  salespeople,  call  center  personnel  and  educators.  The  goal  was  to 
give  customers  something  to  aspire  to  and  position  IBM  as  the  tech¬ 
nology  provider  that  could  lead  them  there. 

The  first  materials  were  launched  in  November  2003.  Since  then, 
IBM  has  found  its  star  on  the  rise  at  learning  conferences,  where 
DeViney  and  other  executives  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  future 
of  learning  with  more  frequency.  IBM  consultants  report 
that  the  materials  are  opening  more  doors  for  them  with 
clients.  To  get  a  more  quantifiable  view  of  its  progress, 
Golden's  team  recently  launched  an  awareness¬ 
tracking  study  on  top  of  its  regular  market  research. 

"IBM  is  certainly  at  the  forefront  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  learning,  from  the  technological  aspects,  to 
the  general  instructor-led  training,  to  how  it  is  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  workplace,"  says  Claire  Schooley,  a 
senior  analyst  with  Forrester  Research. 

Time  will  tell,  however,  if  perception  and 
awareness  translate  to  market  share.  "There  really 
has  not  been  an  uptake  in  terms  of  customers,"  says 
Schooley.  'Very  seldom  is  IBM's  learning  man¬ 
agement  system  on  customers'  shortlist." 
Golden  acknowledges  the  challenges 
that  lie  ahead.  'We're  starting  to  get  on  the 
radar,"  she  says.  'We  obviously  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go." 

-Rob  O' Regan 


Public  relations  can  offer 
an  out-of-this-world  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  tell  your  story. 
Follow  these  guidelines. 


01 

Push  only  real  news  to  the  press.  Make  sure 
the  stories  you  tell  are  the  ones  readers 
want  to  hear. 

02 

Writing  a  press  release  is  not  enough;  you 
need  to  follow  up  continuously  with 
targeted  media. 

03  ^ 

Triple  your  chances  of  getting  mentioned  by 
establishing  relationships  with  target  press. 


04 

Always  be  ready  for  an  interview  because 
the  camera  never  blinks. 


Never  say  anything  "off  the  record."  If  you  said 
it  and  somebody  heard  it,  it's  on  the  record! 

06 

Have  quotable  quotes  that  reporters  will 
want  to  include  in  their  story. 

07 

It's  not  enough  to  say  that  you  have  the  best 
product.  Quantify  and  qualify  statements  to 
support  claims. 

08 

Industry  analysts  can  be  some  of  your  best 
spokespeople.  Establish  strong  relationships. 

Don't  be  caught  unprepared.  Build  a  plan 


for  crisis  communication  before  it's 
too  late. 


10 


Place  articles  on  industry  portals  and  trade 
association  sites,  optimizing  for  search 
engine  pickup. 


SOURCE:  PARTNERS  &  SIMONS 


Percentage  of  executives  who 

say  true  ROI  analytics  are 

marketing's  greatest  need. 


SOURCE:  ANA  &  BOOZ  ALLEN  HAMILTON 
STUDY  OF  MARKETING  ORGANIZATIONS  2004 
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as  integrated  into  the  marketing  profession 


as  it  is  in  the  legal  profession?" 


www.taprootfoundation.org 


This  ad  was  designed  pro  bono  by  Erica  Frye  www.ericatrye.com 
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SMART  PUBLISHING  FOR  AN  ON-DEMAND  WORLD 

LEARN  HOW  TO  QUICKEN  THE  PULSE  OF  YOUR  PAGES  AT  CONTEXT  2005 


In  order  to  keep  your  company  alive,  you  need  to  search  for  innovative  ways 
to  become  more  efficient  and  architect  your  content  to  be  more  purposeful. 
Along  the  way  you'll  need  to  answer: 

•  What  new  roles  are  created  in  the  on-demand  publishing  and  marketing 
process  of  the  future? 

•  How  do  you  justify  costly  investments  in  automated  publishing  technolo¬ 
gies  and  complex  content  management  systems? 

•  Why  do  IT,  marketing  and  design  need  to  work  together  to  take  publishing 
productivity  to  the  next  level? 

Context™  is  the  new  event  that  will  answer  these  questions.  Learn  how  to 
reinvigorate  your  communications  process  with  automated,  data-driven 
publishing  technologies  in  three  unique  conferences:  the  Opt-ln™Conference, 
Pages™  Conference,  and  the  creativepro  Conference™.  Tremendous 
opportunities  are  available  to  those  utilizing  smart  publishing  technologies 
to  create  targeted,  creative  messages  that  cut  through  the  clutter.  Learn 
how  to  revive  your  content  at  Context  in  January  2005! 


Keep  Your  Content  Pumping.  Join  your  peers  and  gain  the  professional 

development  that  you  need  at  the  first  Context  event  this  January  2005. 

Who  should  attend  Context™? 

•  Business  and  marketing  professionals  who  care  about  customer 
relationships  and  brand  value,  including  advertising  and  marketing 
executives,  brand  managers  and  product  managers 

•  Technical  and  production  professionals  in  publishing  and 
document-related  environments  who  make  it  all  work  together,  including 
IT  executives,  production  executives  and  senior  managers,  and 
publication  and  direct-mail  producers 

•  All  creative  professionals  who  can't  afford  to  lose  control  of  the  design 
process  including  art  directors,  design  directors,  senior  creative 
personnel,  and  Web  producers  and  designers 
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REGISTER  BY  DECEMBER  17™  TO  SAVE  UP  TO  $400! 

Visit  for  full  event  details  and  to  register. 
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CORDELIA  BIDDLE  DUKE  rasa 
society  matron  of  high  renown-  In  192-.  she 
also  became  a  celebrity  endorser  of  Pond  s 
Cold  Cream  and  Vanishing  Cream.  Quoth 
Mrs.  Duke 1  who  married  into  the  extended 
family  that  founded  American  Tobacco  Co.. 
Southern  Power  Co. — now  Duke  Power — 
and  Duke  University,  among  other  institu¬ 
tions  Y  "The  woman  who  achieves  loveliness 
must  be  exquisite  at  ah  rimes.  Her  skin 
should  be  so  perfectly  cared  for  that  every 
situation  finds  it  the  same — smooth  and 
transparently  clear,  unlined  by  fatigue, 
showing  no  trace  of  exposure.  And  this  I 
believe  any  woman  can  accomplish  with  the 
careful  use  of  Pond's  two  creams.  " 

The  print  ad  in  which  Mrs.  Duke’s 
encomium  appears  is  adorned  -with  her  dewy 
portrait,  painted  by  an  artist  who  declares 
her  to  be  one  of  America's  “twelve  most 
beautiful  women. "  It  is  surely  not  the  first 
celebrity  endorsement,  but  it  is  a  remarkably 
complete  expression  of  the  value  of  authori¬ 
tative  testimonial  presented  Ire  an  admirable 
figure.  The  ad,  created  byj.  Walter  Iriomp 
son  Co.,  is  reproduced  in  The  Advertising  Age 
Encyclopedia  of  Advertising. ) 

First.  Mrs.  Duke  was  a  certified  beauty 
with  incredibly  great  skin,  as  the  portrait 
makes  clear.  Second,  the  stakes  were  demon¬ 
strably  high:  The  ad  establishes  that  skin  is 
recognized  as  a  “woman's  dearest  posses¬ 
sion.  Third,  there  is  a  chronic  problem  that 
threatens  the  successful  maintenance  of  said 
possession:  Mrs.  Duke's  busy  social  and 
sporting  life  brings  down  upon  her  the  rigors 
of  various  outdoor  activities,  including  ice- 
skating,  horseback  riding  and  golf— some¬ 
times  out  in  an  “icy  wind-lea  ving  tiny 


cracks  and  roughness"  on  the  skin,  or  in  the 
"merciless  sun  of  seasides  [which]  is  bound  to 
bum  and  coarsen."  Fourth,  there  is  transfer- 
ability  of  the  problem  from  endorser  to  tar¬ 
get  audience  These  natural  forces  are  those 
to  which  any  woman  would  fall  prey.  And, 
finally,  when  you  ve  added  in  the  regimen  of 
late-night  parries  that  a  society  matron  is 
pledged  to  attend,  you  have  the  constant 
looming  menace  of  a  dermatological  disaster 
for  which  the  likes  of  Cordelia  Biddle  Duke 
■v could  perforce  seek  a  powerful  remedy. 

And  if  Pond's  is  good  enough  for  Mrs.  Bid¬ 
dle  Duke,  it's  good  enough  for  dames  named 
Smith,  O'Connor,  Petrocell;  and  Podgoiski 
This  is  why  celebrities  appeal  to  mar¬ 
keters.  The  best  of  them  have  broad  con¬ 
stituencies  and  wield  considerable  influence. 
Mrs.  Duke  hailed  from  an  era  in  which  Soci¬ 
ety  was  an  uppercase  entire  and  the  doings 
of  its  leading  lights  the  grist  for  newspapers' 
front  pages.  On  the  issue  of  skin  care,  she 
would  have  about  as  much  ;uice  with  maga¬ 
zine  readers  of  her  day  as  Julia  Roberts  and 
Andie  McDowell  do  now.  So  Pond's  chose 
wisely  and  used  its  asset  well 

There  is  always  the  risk,  of  course,  that  an 
endorser's  life  will  take  an  unpredictable 
turn  that  trumps  his  or  her  endorsement 
value.  Charles  Lindbergh  shilled  for  various 
products;  he  also  saw  some  virtue  in  Hitler 
and  gained  a  reputation  for  anti-Semitism. 
Anita  Bryant,  a  former  runner-up  for  the 
Miss  America  crown  who  promoted  Florida 
orange  juice,  made  statements  about  homo¬ 
sexuality  that  triggered  a  boycott  of  Florida 
orange  juice.  So  much  for  Anita's  O.J.  gig. 
And,  speaking  of  O.J— 

The  problem  with  using  celebrities  is  that 


their  l  uminousness  is  beyond  the  control  of 
marketing  ma estros.  Their  longevity  and  the 
durability  of  their  arpeal  me  thus  unman¬ 
ageable.  That's  ere  reason  for  the  popularity 
oflovable  totems  such  as  the  underem¬ 
ployed  Matnag  repair  guy  ar.d  the  dorky  Mr. 
Vi  hippie,  the  grocer-fetishist  who  secretly 
loves  to  sq  ueeze  the  Channin.  They’re  not 
goin g  to  embarrass  the  brand  in  some  unex¬ 
pected  autonomous  way. 

One  circumvention  of  the  dangers  ofbiog- 
raphy  is  to  use  a  dead  celebrity.  Pond's  rival 
Colgate-Palmolive  tan  an  ad.  of  roughly  the 
same  vintage,  that  featured  Cleopatra  Ford 
has  lately  resurrected  Steve  McQueento 
drive  a  Mustang  around  what  appears  to  be 
"The  Racetrack  of  Dreams." 

And  now  there's  even  a  trend  toward 
ironic  comment  on  the  whole  endorser 
phenomenon.  Consider  “Leon,"  the  ficti¬ 
tious  pro  athlete  whose  ego  and  greed  out¬ 
weigh  his  ability.  The  Leon  spots  get  to  ha  ve 
it  both  ways,  promoting  Bud  weiser  beer 
while  subverting  the  genre  of  sports 
celebrity  endorsemenu 

Leon  ma v  be  descended  from  Reebok's 
- 

incomparable  Merry  Tate,  Office  Line¬ 
backer."  a  guy  who  spends  the  twilight  of  his 
football  career  patrolling  the  corporate 
offices  and  hallways,  blindsiding  colleagues 
who  show  the  slightest  signs  ofloafing  on 
the  job.  Terry  Tate  would  obliterate  the 
underperforming  Leon.  But  Mrs.  Duke,  with 
her  sedate  affirmations  on  behalf  of  Pond  s 
two  creams,  wouldn't  give  either  one  of 
them  the  time  of  day.  • 
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Amazon.com  knows  the  power  of  SAS  software... 


How  does  Amazon.com  provide 
millions  of  customers  such  a  large 
selection  and  such  low  prices? 


JdtBuas,  Founder  and  CEO,  Amazotcom 
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It  begins  with  your  first  ms  it  to  Anuzor.com  and  continues  through  the  arrival  of  every 
order.  The  unique  online  shopping  experience  you  deserve,  the  selection  you  demand  and  the 
rices  that  keep  you  coming  back  again  and  again.  SAS  is  proud  to  provide  the  analytic 
ware  that  helps  Amazon.com  keep  costs  low— and  pass  sav  tgs  on  to  its  customers  - 
while  paw  icing  excellent  service.  To  learn  more  about  Amazon.com  and  other  SAS  success 
stories,  call  toll  tree  l  Soo  2"0  5" 40  or  \  sit  our  Web  site 

www.sas.com/amazon 
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Web-SmartWmlrketinga ?rgSmzation.'S  Vear  "e  tru'v  become  a 

I  couldn't  be  more  excited  and  optimistic.  OK  —  before  1  sign  off, 
one  last  chorus  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  —  all  together  now'. 

—  Dave 


Get  web-smart  in  2005.  Receive  your  complimentary  copy 
of  "Marketing  ROI  —  Learn  It.  Love  It,  Act  on  It”  and  learn  how  to 
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